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{LADY REDMOND PUT HER HAND KINDLY ON VSNA’S SHOULDER AND PROMISED TO HELP HEB 1j 


THE CURSE OF THE LESTERS. 
— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tarvas were not going smoothly at Vale 
Lester. The new year had opened in suspi- 
cion and mystery, a cloud rested on the chief 
houses of the place. At the Court, Lady Lester 
seemed unable to rally from the shock of 
her husband’s terrible death; the Vicarage 
mourned in secret for poor little Vana; Mies 
Deborah Lester was weak and ailing, while at 
the handsome house inhabited by the Percy 
Lesters, the shadow, perhaps, was deeper still. 

_Peroy Lester had never been popular with 
his relations ; for many years (before Simon's 
death gave them all handsome incomes), his 
brothers and sisters had envied him his free 
unencu mbered life,and his success in society— 
for his pleasant ways and extreme good looks 
made him a fa tein families of far higher 
por Percy (Sir George declared indignantly) 

only to keep himself in clothes, every- 


thing else was provided him, a season in Lon- 


don, shooting in Scotland, yatohing tour: and 





country visits ; all these he enjoyed through 
the hospitality of hisfriends; he was not in 
the least a sycophant, he did not lay himself 
out to flatter men richer than himself, but he 
had all the gifts which make a man welcome 
at all times, and he knew how to use them. 

Simon's will at first made very little 
difference in his way of life; he was still the 
gay sociable bachelor. Although now possessed 
of ample means, he did not seem anxious to 
settle down, and every one had given up all 
thoughts of his marriage, when the news cams 
that he had proposed to a lady many years 
his janior, who came of a family older evon 
than his own, and who possessed a large 
fortune. 

When they were called on to weloome Mrs, 
Percy Lester, the relatives were astounded, for 
to all her other advantages she added that of 
| personal beauty, and she was evidently 

eeply attached to her elderly hushand. It 
was & strange marriage, the two concerned 
loved each other dearly, and yet no one would 
bave called them happy; there was a sadness 
seldom absent from Edith’s smile, while her 





husband's tenderness had mingled with it 


something not unlike pity, though what cause 
Edith had for pity no one could make out. 

Rather more than a year before Sir George’s 
death, there had seemed a change in the 
Percy Lesters ; the wife grew brighter, she held 
herself more proudly, and took more interest 
in what went on around her. Until then she 
had been simply wrapped up in her husband, 
but after s short absence io London, she came 
home changed, with something new and 
oftened in her beanty, and the crust of gentle 
Belfishness which had made her blind and 
deaf to all beyond her own home melted away. 
Every one noticed the change, and Lady 
Lester fancied it must arise from her new 
hopes, and that after some years of married 
life, her sister in-law was expecting a child. 

Bat if so, the expectations were disappointed, 
for the child never came, but the change con- 
tinued, and Edith did not relapse into her 
statue-like condition. 

When she heard of Miss Deborah's illness 
she offered at once to go and nuree her. 

It was with the utmost difficulty Peroy 
conld dissuade her from seeing Fenella and 
insisting on the point, 
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Hepogr felléw, a compoious af the | 
dark a ee ta og hitneself 
would Motshear wit exp@sed) to 
Fenella's tongue; but he bad much ado to 
hide his real reagons from Edithy, 

+‘ Deb never did anything fér you,’’ ‘he said, 
a little pettishly. ‘I don’tsee why you should 
trouble abont.her.’’ 


“Tam used to nursing,” pleaded his wife ; 
‘‘and Fenella'is se-young. Besides, Peroy; I 
don't think she can be skilfal, for it ia_quite | 


thrés weeks since the attack, and your sister [~ 


is still too ill to see visitors. You say you 


were refused only yesterday.” 


Then he knew the time hadi:come whem he;}: 


must tell her the truth himself. to spare her: 
the risk of her hearing it from otheras 


‘‘ Edith,” he ssid; vary tenderly, patting his») 
arm around her waist, ‘do. yom-remember:} 


when I asked you to be myrwiféT told you: 


there might come cruel despair and‘sorrow toy ; 


you from belonging to me?” 

She started-as ¢ had struck. 
her, and said faintly,-—. 

**Bot the fear of that-is over now; ananellt 
You know-you told me so:lagt:year.’”” 

He bowed his head, 
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ufee it meant Fenella and he 
wreux mmstphave done so 
wromg to .umeke her stepbro' 
dying charge.” 
% hergmi 


better leave alone, 
Bath, and think wot ine. Valé ue would 
tell us it was much more.to.the purpose.” 


|... Sbe.clnng.a. little. 
‘*Percy—don't speak so bitterly.”’ 


leave 8 


these letters I felt Toseed to tell you.” 
“Tam very did: 
pe cel she said, bravely. ‘' But. first; 
what aboutthese-letiers?* Shall you answer 





‘* But there is anew troublein storeforus |, 


Edith, my darkitg; ifyou, believesin: pews t-sna | 
will trusisme still. )couldinet ae 
cruel change neous agaiaesome: Tf ine | 
know yott-would take-my-word,” 

“‘F woul@itake youmwword before: the wi 
No one hawybeen- near us from the Court 
weeks. YOu®pisteriefuses to see cither of t 


— Dr. Stomeloekajat me so ingly. 
have wondered- if- he we 


tent | 


knew. Is there any 


world’s oath, Percy#/ But what is it, dea? f 


“And who found the glase?” 
! ‘Peneliaa'’’ 

“Abt” 

“ Your onttiteeen: Rith;” a 
‘you think bot 


Mess 
te 
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ty are hoarihins soe alta tieeraal (—- 
Kk b 


ressondorit, Percy, orisit only my fanoythat-| st 


peop’ e changed to us lately?” 
# iano. fancy, Edith. They 

Heaven help me !|—that-I poieou 

Géorge,.ande that I haye s aE 

ae cea of the-world; too 
rT Pe 


Tymetos no sadness auf horror inher v 

ee ionly ameze@ Knoowingsher b 
eke did fori the. kindest: hear 

me ge 


mem ktewite-that he had 
har8ii: deed: aly hie life, the 
eae 
a 
laug 


“ee 


vit, 

: abeurd 1” abe han aa 

wretchedOver such 
“ Téinewyou wo 

tee mast a cri bled 


sae 


—— 
Is was from Basil. Leater, He-wrote-very 
shortly and concisely, declinigg in 


mother’s name and his own aty~ farther] 


benefastions from his uncle, 

There was no reason assigned, but the tore 
of the note was cold and cutting. Within it 
lay another in Lady Lester's delicate hand) 
She had not been able to imitate her son’s 
style, bat evidently she war quite: under his 
influence. 

She repested Basil's rejection. of all future 
help, and begged that; “ to avoid unpleasant: 
ness,” Perey and his wife would not callatthe 
Court: 

Edith Lester read ‘the-two letters-carefally 
through ; then she loked ‘up brightly. 

“It is not worth troubling: yourself ‘about, 
Peroy. Fyonder how they Sill get’on with 
only four hundred ayear.” 

a ‘* Basil bags as* much more, He will help 
em, ” 

‘Bat he is to marry Mies Devreux; and:I 
can't fancy Pénella’a liking him 2 giveaway 
hisincome. I don’t‘like thatgirl! 

‘Remember, she is row own cousin.” 

“No she isn’t. y connexion with Sir 
Lovel is through his mother, This*girl'is ‘hie 
first-cousin, but nething to-me/” 

‘‘T wonder he has never teen ‘her?’ 

“It wae his father's dyicg:request that his 

son should never seek out his half-sister’s 


ie q : ‘ 4 + 
foryhisy trewhled’ free she Y omaa k eae 
ug By 


this 





anaes, I never heard her name; but-of 


Yeeagrw 4 


: Dg 

r tay: ‘larger quantities. than 
fancied the woman Sharpe might have helped 
him-to conceal ‘the*practiée from his wite and 
the doctor, and so she would naturally take 
frightowhem she pet mee prosing fatal. 
To my mind that explained 

“And now ?”* 

He shook his head: 

‘“Lam stranded-nem, I can’ think:of any. 
theory It is alboney grea: mystery-ta mez 
They say the women Sharpe appeared the-day 
of Deborah's: attank, bat l-ean'¢ -find-anyone | 
who-sase: her. Besides/’ he-added,' wearily; 
‘she couldn't have got into*the-Oettage’ with4 
out someone findingritout’ 

It-wae-atter lonch*that-theyrhaiii beem hold- 
ing ‘this conversation. Edith suddenly: rang 
the bell and ordered the carriages 

“Tam going to Dri Stone's,’ she eaidto 
her husband, as soon as the servant hadodia 
appeared; “I mean toteld hind have-heard 
the suspicions afloat: aad! tocasky him iwhat 
origivated them,!” 

“Edith” 

She looked:at him loving! p-with! her beaati- 

dleyes. 

There must have beem some thing strangely 
attractive-about:Perey: Lester, fori two women 
had loved him better than: themeelves, 


+ ten ‘ Peat ete do Fe) grag ll 


‘*] Kept if ftom: yoniwhile I could; bué after}( 
We will bear it- 
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abe ale pee 

east on 

person ie "Peyton vexed 

at my going. I have great faith in Dr. Stone, 

hagyknowa your family for years, and | 

ve when once I have convinced him of 

his mistake- he will make the others hear 
Xeagon,”” 

“T don't like your ing, Edith. Tt see 
“ ae I put all & inp, Bah werk oo 


“Mad I delight..in going,” taid his Wile, 
tly, ‘*for it will show, at least, that 7 

in my: eel as thongh I 

were a or his prince, 
and I really thinkI shall convince Dr. Stone, 
ee gig nace what is going 
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' Somer that-very day withont 


Hit} meet, him, 





wife Edith+and’ another; J 
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Deborah's 
least warn- 
ing to her relations, at Fenella’s suggestion 
that an altercation would be painful for the 
invalid, and that Percy Lester was capable of 
presenting-himeelf even at, the; station, if he 
got wind of the departure. “So the doctor 
had actually aided and.abstted in the kid. 
napping (there ia no other a ET el expres- 
sion) of Miss Deboraky, and ‘had driven her 
and Fenellm over. to. Dereham, while the 
servants believed. her safe.in her own room. 
He had seen the.two ladies safely enseonced: 
im a reserved carriage of the;.10.16. train, 
and knew -they-were.by this time, comfortably 
settled av a London. hotel;,where they were 
to sleep ome night. bafore) continuing fg 
journey: to the south; and now here, was Mr 
Percy Lester asking 20,see him, and. Soubiless 
he should find her ia a-state.of intense indig: 
nation. Somehow it-did.not seem. such;a meti- 
torious,aetion to send. Mias,Debarah off out of 
the reach-of all. her kith and,kin, as it hed 
done: before he wens. to, , and..ba. very 
wane mvcetebes his-coming, interview. with his 


pny ee ECF SY RE, Mrs,.Lester.?” he 
asked, kindly, aa-he. wens. inte hia consulting 
room,,and ok bane Sod need my 
Ope 70:6, did you not 


services - ly. ‘iby 
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gend-for meinateadof, venturing out in such. 
pitter weather ty ‘ 

« Because-I wanted. to:see you alone. I 
pave comevhere; Dz.. Stone, of my own free 
vill. My husband.didnot-send me. It was 
my own idea to come.end esk. you why you 
pave set about the report that Percy murdered 
gir George and‘ tried to poison Deborah 
Lester?” 

De Bie Sain ws tek omeeds 2 

is was the last. thing he e > If 
rege come to him, and‘ telling him: of the 
cruel rumours afloat begged him ta contradict 
them, he would'ntot‘Hiave been surprised ; but 
for her to deliberately fix the report on him, 
and ask him why he spread it, was far more 
disagreeable. 

«T never set any report about, Mrs. Lester,’’ 
he replied, quidllyy' ‘On thecontrary I have 
felt for you fam: too, deeply. to epread & thing 
that must be.e-painful to you.’’ 

Edith was not one whitedeesiveds 

“ Some oneisetibabent, and if yea did not 
originate it you,enderged: it,.. My» husband 
has not been allowed. to,cne his sister, we have, 
poth been forbiddem.the Gourts and am here: 
to demand an,explanation, On whatgrounds: 
do you dare to. bring, such a. rge against 
my bueband ?.”’ : cha, 

“ T never oM 

“Then who did 2,” 

The doctor was.eaught-in his own:-trap; 

“The first person to: speak-of it'to me was 
Miss Devreux. She felt so: strongly onthe 
matter that she- requested’ me to give orders 
no one was to beadmitted:to the- sick room— 
which I did. I owm I believed she had good 
grounds for her fears; but I‘assure you—I will 
swear it it: you:like—I ‘never. told anyone: of 
her suspicions): amd’so: far’ from spreading 
reports: againate your husband, I) have kept 
back evidence-which would convict him in any 
court of Jaw.” 

Edith smiled; Her faith in -Parcy was co 
perfect she really could amile'at'the‘old doctor's 
falee certainty. 

“T should like to know the evidence.” 

“Tt would break cheart.”” 

“Anything ia than uncertainty,” 
said the lady, gently, ‘Dr. Stone, I do not 
intend to leave-here until’ you tell; me, your 
= for beli¢ying my husband a mur- 

erer,’”” 

“You admit; I'sup , that things looked. 
rather black against the woman Sharpe, Lady. 
Lester's maid’? 

“Very black indeed,” admitted Edith... “ If 
you said any court of justice would convict 
her I could agree with you at once.” 

The doctor grew exasperated at her calm- 
ness, and resolved ‘not‘to spare her. 

‘Then that woman was—your husband in 
disgnige,” 

He waa intexgupted bya burst, of, laugbher, 
for Edith, wae kp eg Beat pry on 
helpless and tactlesa.af. men, felt: ing, bat 
Teal amusement at the ideaof him. . Op, 
as hig sisser.in-law’s.maid, doing, her hair, 
trimming her clothes, dresaing ,dollafor her 
children. Any man would have felt comical 
in such aréle, but.to fancy, Percy, Lester. im it 
was simply impossible, 

. “It you.can laugh: ats.it:. you, mausk-be.as 
OT eee iaterrnneed the doator, 

n’ p it,” sai dith,, cheoking: 
auother outbreak of genninamerriment;.“‘ bat, 
oh, Dr. Stone, is the, mast ing 
in & sick ri hey was, Lester's 4 
maid while. was at: Bournemouth,, who. was 
- pr par who dressed; up to represent: 

pa: 3 
Mra, Sharpe," was .masquerading..as 


‘He could eatil ith some: 

cxou sot wt ate Pare off with 
“Easily; but-as.it happens..while we were: 

at. Bournemouth; he, doe never: aways single 

mht. ,heepRoprieton of the hotel will ear 
The doctor looked: itt foolish,: 

ba te otOr looked Abe lesatibit foolish. bate 


— 





Sharpe himself; he: paid: and instrocted’ the 
person who did.” 

“And. have you, any proof of this,’ 
demanded Edith, “*beyond the crushing fact 
of.Mies Davreux's supicions? "’ 

‘* Tbave:”’ 

“ Phen. let.me hear it?” 

Word for word he related: Fenella's meeting: 
with Mrs. Sharpe on the day of Miss Deborah's 
illness, and then he gave:a graphic account of 
his own. adventure- with: the culprit, and of 
how she; fled. leaving her grey wrap behind 
Edith listened with the utmost atten- 

10n. 

‘‘ And you thought. the :pexson: who played 
you be Aa was my hneband?"’ 

“Poor Percy! Whatefaith you had in, his 
powers.. Not.only, did. you imagine him oap- 
able.of: poisoning his brother.in Norfolk, whilst 
he escorted his wife to Bournemonth; but 
actually: of k ‘Miss, Devreux. at. bay in 
Water-lane at the very moment when he was 
drugging her. aunt at.the.cottage: Percy is » 
cleyer, man, but he,is not a.conjaror.’’ 

“Tf. he is. not: Mra. Sharpe, she is: welk 
known to him.. I can prove this.” 

‘* Yon. think yom cam prove. 60. many: 
haere e objected: Edith. “ How.can you prove 

2? 3 

Dr. Stone: lett, the,room abruptly, and waa 
gone fiveminuter, when he returned hawarried 
the, grey. railway rog; which seemed, to: bim 
such :& terrible. witness. against Perey-Lester ; 
hee dt.carefally, and. showed the mark 

1 ° 

‘“* Yon need, not-trouble tafind she: initiale;"’ 
said Edith,,simply, ‘‘ I know thatrug isours, 
I could identify, it. anywhere -as one. we 
bought. in Scotland-Jast. year.” 

“And Mrs. Sharpe wore.it oversher head? ” 

‘* Very likely,’’ 

‘Don’t you see the, complicity this proves 
between your hushbandand the woman?” 

‘‘ No,. I-don’t,” said: Egith, calmly ;.‘‘ when 
we passed. thr Londen so hurriedly in 
November, we: leffthia,rag, behind us at the 
hotel. Is was oneI very much valued, and as 
Misa; Devrenx came, through London a /ittle 
while after, I begged.her to, call at,.the, hotel. 
and.claim.it.,. She found: it.had beem fetehed. 
away two.days.before, by a;woman who pre- 
sented Lady Lester's card, with a request from 
her to deliver up the,rug, which she would 
take to. me. 

‘© At first I wondered@ good deal.who-conld 
have cared enough.ahouta,rug: to think out 
such an.claborate scheme ;. but Percy and I 
made no secret.of.our-logs, and: the. rug is of 
some value, so we only,thought it. the. dodge of- 
some professional, thief; My hashand. could 
have no hand. in. it, for hexyhas never-been. to, 
London since the theft. 

‘Of course understand, Mrs. Sharpe found 
it. very: convenient. to, throw the blame-on 
someone else; but it docs puzzle. mer thas you; 
who.have known Percy;since-he was,a boy 
should be.60,readyto believe evil of him.” 

Dr. Stone looked uncomfortable, 

“LT heard one thing abou’ him which de- 
stroyed. my, faith-in: him,for, ever. When I 
heard how -hehad,injared | you I. felt he. was 
c of:any thing?’ 

1 Lester. grew very: white, bat, she never: 

i from her-taeks 


“* What didiyou hear ?/!’ 

“T wonlddashennot tell you'’ 

“Shel D, telly you? - You, heead that,:my 
marriage was illegal, because: ats the , time; it« 
was conteacted my-husband’s firah wife, was 
living.” 

“ Vinesthc bina you. insist on-it—that. there 
was/no marriage atvall,’’ 

‘I. never thought-to:have to. tell, my. own, 
story,” said: Edith Lester, simply; “ but ta, 
right;my husband I do not-mind, Perey waad 
married: privately twenty: years age. Before 
Simom Lester's. will he was terribly poor: 
anddit did not suit; him to acknowledge. his 
wiles: It:woald have, lost him. his. position; 


it had:not beemlegal, I don’t defend him; is? 
wos cruel—coward!y, bat his repentemnece” hag’ 
embittered his-whole life. She believed: him, 

and without word of warning left him, A 

few months later the firat fruitsof his brosher’s : 
legacy came'in, and-he spent every penny in 

seeking ber: He kept up the sesrch for years; 

atvisst.be thought she was dead, 

“ He'told me the whole story when: he: pro- 
posed to me, and asked me if my love would® 
stend the risk.; If she lived I shtuid now be 
bis wife,.but it. seemed the: barest: chance that: 
iftliving she-should: have eluded hieeearch, 

* Well, I loved him—this: man you! cull a 
murderer+well enough to. ritk it, and -~ve:.were 
married. Years after a line -came:from her 
that she was dying, The priest of the: little 
village, where she lived added. postscript tell. 
ing all was over, Three days later: we were’ 
married again. 

* L would give half the years left me to keep 
my.cecres from the-world, but-if! it getsabroad: 
I see no: sin.in it.. We bekevediahe wais: dead). 
and. we-risked. the sorrow nd: share. that: 
might | come: rather tham spend. our. lives’ 


apart, 

Dr. Stone was looking at her witineyes nok 
quite.dry. 

“ | Begin. to. think I.am-<an, old idiot?’ hex 
admitted to bimeelf, ‘‘ but.L was deceived.” 

‘* Then you will advise Misa Deborah. toxee 
her brotber. Yon will let people seeyou.dan‘s 
paeere the cruel charge brought against. 


im. 

*T’ll go back with you and beg his pardon,” 
said the doctor, heartily; ‘‘ but.I. can't. teil 
Miss Deborah we’ve been a parcel of simple- 
tons, for she's lefts Vale Legter.”’ 

** Left Vale Lester !’’ 

“She went up by the morning, traig irom 
Dereham. Don’t fret about it.. I kuow the 
hotel she’s gone to, and I'll telegraph to her 
that;her. brother’s, anxious abons, her, and I 
hope she'll send him her address at the sea- 
side,” 

But.the next day Dr. Stane’s telegram cama 
back with « polite line from the, manager vt 
the hotel (Miss Deborah had been there se 
often he did not mind a little trouble on hor 
behalf), saying Miss Lester had.noé arrived, 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


Wien Vana Tempest opened her eyes once 
mere on life’s troubled sea she was lying ona 
sofa in a room:she had never seen before, 

Never in-her-life had’ she seen thet quaint 
chintz furnitare:or that strange oak ourving. 
A fire burnt-brightly in the grate, and a lady 
im riohattire-stood watching her with no un- 
kindly eyes: As the poor child stirred, she 
came forward, and‘asked’ gently, — 

* Do you feel better now?” 

Mémory-came slowly back to Vana, Sha 


. | recalled: David's deatinand her own flight, The. 


long:teitlsome waik #201: Malton station, and. 
the red: brick-house with its:many lights where 
ehe had:longed to:ask her way. 

Tite» most:sarely be that; house; bnt how: 
had she come there?’’ Howvhad a: little wait 
like -her-come- to be:admitted into this etrtely 
home? 

Hadthey found'out:who:.she waa? Would: 
they.sendfor her aunt: to drag. ber: bacs: to. 
Vale:Lieeters and make: her listen. to. Basile: 
wedding bella?’ Thevery thought-wae tortare, 
and poor Vanastarted up with feverish eager. 


“Oh, let me gol” 

It! was the very last: petition. Lady . Red. 
mond had expected, A> narrow-minded 
woman might have:been offended! at. such: a 
retuva-for her kindmeass, but the lady whe was 
watehing, Vana-knew: a great desl of illuess, 
and shey was quite:sute the deapsiciog cry: 
came from one suffering from some terrible 
sbock- Instead of being annoyed she put her 
hand very kindly on the little waif's shouider 
and said tenderly, 








“Tt Peroy:Lester did nes represent > Mey. 


and so. when she begged:him to publish their 
maxriage: he told:-her--Heayen pardon him-— 


‘My dearyit is pastmidnight, and the snow 
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ig deep on the ground; if you will be content 
to wait till the morning I will send you 
wherever you want to go. Did you lose your 
way this evening? Do you know we found 
you on the terrace steps baried in the snow?” 

“IT remember. I was coming here to ask 
the way. It was so dark and lonely, and I 
felt so frightened. I saw your face at the 
window, and you looked eo kind, I thought you 
would help me." 

“I will help you child, willingly. Where 
were you going when you lost your way?" 

“To Malton. The porter told me I could 
not mistake the way it was so straight.” 

‘* And you have friends in Malton?” 

Vana shook her head. 

“*I have no friends at all in England. I 
was going to Malton for a little, until I could 
get back to France.” 

‘Ie your home in France?” 

‘Mother is buried there,” said Vana, 
gently, ‘‘and I am so tired. I have done 
nothing but make mistakes ever since she left 
me, and I thought if only I could get back 
the good nuns would let me stay with them.” 

A creature more unsuited to a convent life 
Lady Redmond had never seen. She was 
used enough to pretty faces, she had met some 
beantifal ones, but she had never seen a girl 80 
lovely as this little waif. 


** Wouldn't it do if you stayed with us until 
you heard from the nuns?” she said, kindly. 
“We can take care of you, and you are too 
young to go roaming about the world 
alone.” 

: ‘Vana fixed her beautifal eyes on the lady’s 
ade. 

** You won’t give me up to her? Oh, save 
me from my aunt. Shedoesnot want me. I 
am only a burden to her.” 

The poor child burst into a fit of sobbing. 
Lady Redmond soothed her as gently as she 
could, and when she had sunk into a troubled 
sleep, the Countess went downstairs, where 
Sir Lovel still sat waiting for her. 

“T think she will do well. Oh, Lovel, I am 

ad you saved her. She has such a lovely 
, and she is younger even than Nora.” 

‘Bat how did she come to be roaming 
about alone at this time of night?” 

**T don’t know.” 

Sir Lovel smiled. 

‘**] see you have adopted her and mean to 
expouse her cause whatever it is.” 

“IT am eure she is not to blame. She 
seems to have lost her mother and to be ver 
unhappy with her aunt. I think her min 
wanders a little, Poor child, her one ory is 
to implore me not to send her back.” 

Lovel smiled more kindly this time. 

** You would not turn a stray animal amg. 
so I foresee you will end by adopting 
distressed heroine, and replacing the tyrannical 
aunt.” 

‘I wish my husband was at home. I feel 
he may be annoyed at our taking her in; but 
Lovel, how could we leave her in the snow?” 

‘*I brought her in,” said Lovel, gravely, 
**and I will tell Lord Redmond the crime is 
mine if he objects; but I don’t believe he will. 
He is the soul of hospitality.” 

With morning light all thought of sending 
the wanderer to France, all hope of finding 
the clue to her history, vanished. Vana was 
in all the raging of delirium, and the famil 
doctor whom Lady Redmond had metres. | 
in hot haste, told her the patient was in for a 
sharp attack of brain fever, and that he 
thought her chance of recovery small. 

“She must have been enfeebled by great 
trouble, followed by a sudden shock her 
weakened frame could not stand. You had 
better send her home at once.” 

‘‘Bat I don’t know if she has a home!” 
and Lady Redmond told the few scraps of her 
story which she had gleamed from Vana in 
their one interview. ‘No, Dr. Field, brain 
fever is not catching. Nora will run no riek, 
and so I shall keep the poor child here.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“* You must expect waifs aad strays to fre- 





quent Redmond House another time if you 
really keep this girl.’’ 

* There ‘is no hospital for miles,” returned 
Lady Redmond, “‘ and besides, she is a lady.” 

‘‘ And there is a sore heart for her some- 
where,” said the doctor pointing to the beauti- 
ful diamonds which flashed on the girl’s thin 
finger; ‘“‘have you really no olue to her 
identity ?”” 

‘‘ There is a little bag she had in her hand 
when we found her, but I could not it— 
panne to me it would be like robbing the 

“ And if she dies ?"’ 

“ If she dies, I must open it to try and find 
out the address of her aunt, but I will not do 
it while she lives—and you will do your best 
for her, won't you Dr. Field,” 

‘*T will, bat I warn you there is great danger, 
I should say she had been fretting her heart 
out for weeks.” 

It was a long illness,—Lord Redmond came 
home a day or two after it began, and rallied 
his wife and Lovelon their romantic bene- 
volence ; but after all he never blamed any- 
thing the countess did, and he was wealthy 
enough for her to have filled the house with 
sick people and not have felt the expense ; so 
beyond insisting that a professional nurse 
should be sent for, and seeing that his wife 
and Nora did not epend too much time in the 
sick room, he let them have their own way, 
only assuring them that it the unknown aunt 
discovered her niece, and proved the latter 
was under age, as a magistrate he should feel 
bound to give her up. 

But the days passed and nothing was heard 
of the aunt. Nora took to studying the agony 
column of the Times, but found no appeal 
ac dressed to a fugitive girl; certainly there was 
an advertisement every day ng * Vi T. 
to communicate with Graham and Graham, 
solicitors to the late David Devenish, when 
she would hear of something greatly to her 
advantage,” but Miss Redmond looked on that 
as a mere legal matter, and never dreamed it 
could have anything to do with the poor child 
upetairs 

The nurse told Lady Redmond it was pitifal 
to listen to her ravings, she had heard many 
in her time, some fall of remorse, others 
mingled with terrible threats, but never had 
she heard a disordered mind repeat snatches 
of a story so sad as this one. 

Bhe could not piece the fragments together, 
she bad not the key. She waa positive—she 
told the countess—the girl had suffered cruelly, 
but how she hardly knew, her greatest fear 
seemed to be that her aunt was pursning ber 
to take her back ; but there were other times 
when she put out her hand and begged an 
invisible person to take it and at least say 
* Heaven bless you.” 

Then again the mood would change, and she 
was saying good-bye to some one, and telling 
him he had been too good for her; she should 
never forget him, but oh, couldn't he take 
her too, the world was so cold and hard and 
she was all slone, 

“ And asking your —— pardon,” said 
the nurse as she this to the countess, 
‘Tt seems to me it'd be a real mercy if the 
poor child was taken; you'd not be the one to 
refase her a decent funeral, and there’s nothing 
but sorrow before her from what she says— 
she’s not fitted to rough it, and it stands to 
reason, you wouldn't not keep her here.” 

‘‘But Ioould find her a home somewhere, 
where she was safe and at peace,” said the 
Countess gravely, ‘‘and she is so young, all 
chance of happiness can’t be overt for her.” 

The nurse shook her head ominously. 

“Tf she was an only child, my lady, with 
parents hanging on her life and the happiness 
of a whole family at stake, I expect she'd die; 
but being a little waif whom no one par- 
ticularly wants, and whom the world could 
spare, I shouldn't wonder if she got over it.” 

The nurse was a bit of a pher in her 
way, but she was not . she honestly 
thought it would be much better for Vana to 

die; but she falfilled allthe doctor's injunctions 


——— 
and tended her patient with the utmost car 
so that she fally deserved his praise, whe, 
three weekeaf:er the illness began they watcheg 
together for the orisis, and Dr. Field sajq 
kindly, ‘If she gets over this Mrs, Weston, 
she will owe her life to you.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 


A SECBET CONSPIRACY. 


Tr was the day before the féte, and the 
south-western corner of Dev re was in a 
ferment of excitement. 

Sir Thomas Dacre was probably the moit 
uncomfortable man in the county. It was 
tremendous shock to him to find that the very 
man to whom he had taken such an excep. 
tional fancy was Raiph Trevanion. 

If his suspicions had not been excited by 
Mrs. Gifford’s anonymous warning, and his 
wrath been roused by Treherne’s own condaot 
that last night at the Tower, he would have 
combated the notion to the end. 

Bat now he was willing to find some cause 
of quarrel with him, and Jacob Smith, who 
had suspected him from the first, was always 
ready with some new proof that he and 
Ralph Trevanion were one and the same man. 

First, there was the one set of luggage with 
the initials R. T. upon it, the white hair, 
which looked so like an attempt at ise, 
the photograph with Treherne’s face and Tre. 
vanion’s name—for the detective had pooh. 
poohed Mrz. Gifford’s plausible tale—then the 
sailor, who swore that there was no man 
the name of Treherne on board, and who sai 
he had seen Mr. Trevanion ride up the road 
and wondered at the —- in his hair. 

All these various links in the chain of evi- 
dence were considered sufficient ground for 
issuing a warrant, but that warrant Sir 
Thomas was unable or unwilling to sign, as he 
would be the ator in the case of Dacre 
v. Teevanion if it ever came before a jary. 

It was sent on to Lord Wildgrave, who de- 
clared there was nocasetogo u and refased 
his si fare in'a glow of indignati , 

“Then now Mr. Treherne is quite safe,” 
cried Hilda, joyously, who had found the cou- 
stable coming out of her father's study. 

* Not quite. I'm not the only magistrate, 
and Agnew as often as not signs a warrant 
without at it.” 

* And if he did sign it would Mr. Treherne 
be taken up to-day?’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘“‘ Agnew might be out; but it. would pro- 
bably be to-day or to morrow. Poor fellow! 
I declare we will have him to dine with us to- 
night, whatever happens.” 

**Oh do, papa ! and he shan’t be taken up 
oho if we can help it,” she said with a little 
nod. 
After ® serious consultation with her 
brother she ordered Jim to ba ready souey 
after luncheon and started off all by h ’ 
wees telling any one but Wilfred where 
she was going. 

She took the same direction as Mrs. Gifford 
had once taken before in the same indepen- 
dent fashion, but witha very different motive. 

When she reached the vil of Broadbent 
she asked for Mr. Hewitt, and was told to her 
dismay that he was in the mine. 

“Can’t I follow him there? I must ste 
him,” she said, earnestly. 

“ Why, surely, my mon would be proud to 
take you,” answered the woman, y. 

In a few minutes Jim was securely tied by 
and Hilda Romer, with a grave face, was 10l- 
lowing an uncouth looking miner into the 
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pas so uneven that she very nearly fell on her 


08e. 
Bat she was very glad to see the interior of 
the mine at last, and looked with interest 
down the mouth of a pit, or what looked like a 
pit, where men were passing upand down ina 
large sort of basket which was called a cradle, 
and worked by means of machinery. 

Ladies were not expected in the mine, and 
Hilda drew back in confusion, for many of the 
men, owing tothe heavy work they had to go 
through, were rather degagés about their upper 


clothing. “ 

“T]]—I'll wait for Mr. Hewitt a little 
farther back,” she said, hurriedly, retracing 
her steps as fast as she could. 

“He'll be here d'reckly. mom,” ber guide 
assured her, wondering what had given the 
little lady such # fright; but he was not so 
surprised as Mr, Hewitt bimself when he was 
teld that the yourg leddy fro’ th’ Caatle 
wanted greatly to speak to him. 

But when Hilda, in a low voice, told him 
her errand the miner's face was a sight to 


gee. 
The veins on his broad forehead stood ont 
like ropes. He clenched hie teeth as well as 
hia fiste, and looked like a bull-dog ready to 
‘fight. 
“They shan’t lay a finger on the Captin, 
and that I promise you, missie. They shall 
break every bone in my body fust, and that 
won't be an easy undertaking. That scoun- 
drelly old Sir Thomas should ha’ rotted in th’ 
moine afore I’d ha’ lent a hand to lift him 
oot if I’d ha’ guessed his game. And I’ll tell 
= to his face, I will, if he coomes a-sneakin’ 


“Do,” said Hilda, delightedly, ‘Just tell 
him that he ought to be ashamed of himself 
after all Mr. Treherne’s goodness to him ; and 
it you frighten him a little wee bit I shouldn't 
mind it much,” 

“I will, missie, that I will,” his eyes 
twinkling with anticipated enjoyment. “It 
wouldn’t take much to crack his skull if we 
came to blows,” 

“Oh, no, you mustn’t hort him on any 
account,” she said, hastily beginning to be 
alarmed at the fervour of her ally. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, he’s old and not very strong, and it 
wouldn’t do at all,”’ 

.“Lor’ he ain’t worth fightin’, but I'll gie 
bim a scare for all that.” 

“And you won’t let anyone know that I 
told you?” looking earnestly up into his face. 

“Bless yer innercent heart, if I say there's 
@ bobby coming roun' to slip th’ darbies on 
th’ Captin it’s stark starin’ mad my mates 
will be. No toime for questions and speerins 
after this an’ that. There’ull be such a row 
a8 was never known in th’ countrie afore, an’ 
it ‘oll be a bold mon I say as ‘ull daar to go 
again ’em,” 

A wild thrill of excitement shot through 
the girl’s heart. Oh, if there were to be a 
fight she would give anything to be a man 
and join in it! Nothing could be so delicions 
as to see Mr, in danger, and rush in 
to save him, 

“Let 'em coom,” Matthews went on, “ an’ 
we'all gie ’em such a welcoom as ‘ull keep ’em 
warm through the winter. Why, look ’ere, 
mints, there’s not a mon loike Treherne to be 
rn any day o’ th’ week. See ’im a nussing 
rw Tommy Brown same as if th’ chap 
the his own young ‘un. See ‘im face 

sea in th’ croollest wind we've had this 
papel all to save a little chap as couldn’t 
on * for hisself.” 
canna cree filled with tears as she re- 
brief 4 oe beloved brother by this 

“See ‘im at the first hint of summat 
soa dash into th’ moine to save his men; 
and then when he ought to ha’ taken some 
care on hisself giein’ oop his noight’s rest for 
&8 sour an gin’lemon as mortal ever 
Peery Scross. There's a mon, I say. A mon— 
: . it would be werth a feller's while a’maist 
0 die for—s mon that I'd Jay me donn in th’ 

for ‘im to tred under foot ; and talk o’ 





@® prison an’a convict’s fare for a mon like 
that, why I'd blaw oop th’ whole consern and 
myself as well! I feel as if I should burst!’ 
mopping his forehead with his shirtsleeve. 

Hilda looked up at the excited miner with 
wild admiration. 

Here was a man who could be as enthusiastic 
as herself, and, what was ten thoueand times 
better, carry out his words into actions. 

“On! if we can only save him between 
us!” she cried, breathlessly, for she was 
quivering from head to foot, and scarcely 
knowing whether to laugh or cry. 

Hewitt swore a big oath that the Captin 
should be safe as a church, and then they 
parted, Hilda riding home as fast as she 
could through the gathering shadows, eager to 
impart her news to Wilfred, and the miner, 
with a scowl on his rugged features, went back 
to his work, promising himself that he would 
get as stonta stick as he could find in the 
woods and try it on the first provocation on 
the “ biggest ould sneak” that ever disgraced 
human nature. 

Hilda Romer felt rather alarmed at what 
she had done, and avoided her father’s eye for 
the first time in her life. 

Ronald Treherne and Colonel Gordon 
arrived just before dinner, perfectly un- 
conscious of the seething excitement they had 
left behind them. 

No sooner did Hewitt send round word that 
there was a plot to arrest their Captain in 
consequence of some old grievance between 
Treherne and Sir Thomas Dacre, than they 
became perfectly mad with rage. 

Some of the more reckless ones wanted to 
march off then and there and set fire to Mount- 
sorrel; others wished to drag the Baronet 
from his carriage and duck him in the brook 
ifever he dared to show his face in Broad- 
bent; but Hewitt advised them to reserve 
themselves for the moment when the police 
showed ; then, with a shocking contempt for 
the powers that be, and with an utter reckless- 
ness that was part of his nature, he told them, 
with a sinister look in his eyes, that they 
could do what they liked and every man there 
resolved to take him at his word. 

** Now, then, James Anderson,” said Hewitt, 
giving a dig in the ribs to the man who wore 
@ patched pair of brown plaid trousers, 
‘you've got to make a clean brist o’ yer senti- 
ments, if ye never did it afore. Are ye for the 
Captin or agin ’im? for we’ve heard a txle or 
two about ye.”’ ; 

James Anderson stood forward with a damp 
sweat on his forehead, but a steady light in 
his usually shifty eyes. 

* So sure as there’s a heaven above us,” he 
said, solemnly, as he raised his hand, ‘I'd 
live and die for Treherne! An’ if there’sa 
mon ‘ere who says I would na, that mon lies 
in bis teeth !” 

“How about that ere night when th’ daug 
fetched a bit oot o’ yer breeches?” inquired 
Charlie Moss. 

‘An’ if I carried a bit o’ paper for a leddy 
to th’ Tower, whaur'’s th' harm?” he asked, 
indignantly. “It was Sir Tammas’s bisness, 
not mine.” 

“Sir Tammas!” exclaimed a number of 
angry voices. “Shame on ye! shame on 

e ! ” 

“No shame at all,’ said Andergon resent- 
fully. ‘I mak no doobt it waur a love- 
letter !’’ 

** A love-letter!"’ with derisive shouts, ‘ to 
a lantern. jawed Methooselah !”’ 

‘*And Treherne his self was there, so no 
harm could coom o’t,” he went on in a tone 
of expostulation. 

And then the matter dropped, and they 
entered into earnest consultation as to their 
future course of action. 

They all agreed that sentinels were neces- 
sary to give the alarm as soon as the police 
were within half a mile of the mine or Tower, 
as there would be no time to interfere if they 
were on the spot before the men could collect 

ther. 

“You see,” eaid Matthew Hewitt, ‘th’ 





captain’s a mon what would foight to th’ 
death for you or me, or the insignificantest 
creature that crawls on the earth; but devil a 
bit would he raise a shindy for hisself. I’d bet 
a foive pun note that he'd give ’imself ocopas 
moild as miJk. Bat are we to stand by loike 
a parcel o’ fools, and let him have his way? I 
tell you no,” clenching his fist, ‘‘ we'll foight 
for the Captain through thick and thin, if we 
all get run in in consequence,” 

‘* Ay—ay—that's eo, You've said it, mate. 
We'll foight for th’ Captain, and souce the ould 
sneakin’ blackguard of a Baronite in the 
brook! We'ull burn the house over his ould 
cracked skull! We’'all pay ‘im oot for his dirty 
tricks, see if we don’t!” 

The shouts were getting londer and louder, 
and the excitement increasing every moment, 
and the wildest propositions were received 
with the most hearty applause. 

There was no one to restrain them, no one 
to remind them that any interference with 
the police was sure to be followed by severe 
punishment, 

Their passions bad been rouzed to the utter- 
most, and if Jacob Smith or any other mem- 
ber of the police force had appeared at that 
moment he would have run a fair chance of 
being lynched. 

They broke up the meeting ac some distant 
clock struck eleven, and strolled down the 
village, ehouting as they went, ‘“‘ Harrah for 
th’ Captain!” ‘ Death to the ould black- 
guard!” and other cries couched in the 
strongest language. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
DEATH TO THE OLD FRIENDSHIP. 


Tw blissfal ignorance of all that was going 
on in his absence, Ronald Treherne was 
as tO es very pleasantly at the 

astle, 

Wilfred dined down stairs for the first time 
since his illness, and kept looking up into his 
friend’s face with boyish admiration in his 
eyes; and the Viscountess noticed that in the 
midst of the most interesting conversation 
Treherne never seemed to forget him, but 
often turned to him with his winning smile in 
order to show him that he was not excluded or 
forgotten. 

** You see I've come back again like a bad 
penny,” Kitty Gifford called out to him across 
the table, “I heard that you were going to 
give a féte at the mine, and I implored Lady 
Wildgrave to take me in.” 

‘‘ There will be very little to amuse you,” 
he said, coldly, his face assuming its severest 
expression. ‘“ A few athletic sports—nothing 
to what you can see at Lillie Bridge—a num- 
ber of hungry men eating and drinking, some 
fireworks which will b poy nd come to grief, 
and meanwhile you'll be frozen todeath. [| 
wouldn't trouble myself to come if I were 
you,” 

“You invited Lady Wildgrave and Hilda, 
and numbers of other people; why should I 
be the only one who could not enjoy these 
festivities?" she asked, with a pout. : 

Treherne gave a slight, almost impercepible 


rug. 

“ Lady Wildgrave has most graciously con- 
sented to be bored for the sake of my men; 
but I don’t see why you should be pressed 
into the same service.” 

Kitty was just going to say,— 

‘*Am I not one of your oldest friends?” 
but she thought better of it, and reserved her- 
self for a talk after dinner, when there would 
be no one to listen. 

She was intensely hurt by Treherne’s 
manner, and cherished the delusion that sie 
could put all straight by a few words of ex- 
planation. 

“ May I ask what you are thinking of?” 
inquired Val Donaldson of his next-door 
neighbour, who was looking very pretty in @ 
dress of pale blue gauze, which suited her 
colouring to perfection. 
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“Oh, nothing,” answered Hilda, confusedly. 

‘“* They.‘ nothing’ must be more intexesting 
than I ever fonnd anything in my life,” he 
said, with,an.amnsed smile. ‘' It gives a fire 
to. your, eyes, a tremble to yonr lips, aad 
makes you roll up your handkerchief into, the 
queerest little possible, What.is going to 
happen? Tell me!” 

ahah | or. somebody will hear yon!” 
looking round in a fright. 


“Then something is going to happen,"’ he 


said, lowering his voice. ‘I feel sure of it, 
The air is with eleotricity. Confide. in. 


me, or I'll find out everything and publish it 
to the four winds.” 

‘If you did you wonldn't be a.gentleman!”’ 

‘‘ Pexhaps. I.am.not—who knows? I shall 
ba capable of that.and. even worse if you try 
me too far, Miss. Romer. Can't you trust. 
me?” his voice unusually soft. 

Hilda shook her dainty little head, and kept 
her saucy eyes fixed on him as she saw his: 
face change. 

‘“‘Oh, very well,” he went on, with an 
offended air. ‘If it’s some danger hanging 
over.that fellow Treherne I wish with:all: my 
beart ——”’ 


“* Stop, stop,'’ cried: Hilda, impulsively; ‘or 
I shall hate you!” 

Mr, Donaldson did stop abruptly, and an 
oda lcok came into his eyes, 

“Tell:me how to make you—do the other 
thing.” 

‘‘Be on our side to-morrow,’’ she-whispered; 
as she leant towards him with an appealing 
glance from under her long lashes. 

‘On your side always if you'll let me; but 
I'm all in the dark. Won’t you enlighten 
me?” 

‘I can’t, I can’t,” excitedly; ‘but, if you 
have any inflnence don't let Lady Dacre 
come!” 

“T've no influence, but she isn’t coming, 
Treherne hasn’t-had the grace to invite her,” 

‘‘ Qaite right,” with a little nod. 

**Oh,_ of course he's. right,” jealoualy, 
‘' Might I ask if he ever did’ anything wrong? 

**Never,’”’ most emphatically,; and then, as 
she thonpht of that sad ‘story of the past, she 
was not quite sure that he had not donea 
little wrong; bat-no, Sit Thomas struck him 
firat, and he had behaved so nobly sinee. 
‘*Not at least that I’ know of; buat I'll tell: 
you, one thing,” with a sudden flash in. her 
eyes, “that Sir Thomas Daora is one of the 
worst men that ever lived, and-I wonder that: 
he can bear to say his prayers.” 

Val threw back his head and laughed. 

‘* Excuse me,” he, said; ag soon as he.had 
recovered’ himself; ‘but why, on earth 
shouldn't he say his prayers ?”’ 

* Because he never forgives,” she answered, . 
gravely; and the next moment Lady Wild-. 
grave gave the signal for the ladies to retite, 

“My dear boy, don't you think you had 
better go to bed,” she said, as she laid her 
well- gloved hand upon Her gon’s fair head. 

“But Ronald so rarely dines here,” he 
answered, with a wistfal- glance, 

‘* T'll come and see you before.I goto bed,” 
said Treherne, kindly, ‘and you want to; be 
well for to-morrow, don’t you? ” 

This argument had the desired effect, . and, 
thg.boy, rose at once, for he had set:hig;.whole 
heart on being, presant at. the, miners fate, 
and he was determined, that. nothing should 
prevent him. 

Arrayed in a very becoming costume of 
pink and, white silk, Mrs..Gifford placed her- 
self on a lounge under.an alcove. where. there. 
was just room for twa pepple to sit. comfort. 
ably, and waited for Treherne, 

As soon as he,came.in she beckoned to. him 
with her, feather fan, and he. obeyed her sam- 
mens af once, bus. withon$ his usnally, ready. 
smue, 

She sat there. looking espeoiall etty, but 
not in the leask penitent, which sapeal him, 
immensely, for Sir Thomas's words were 
ringing in his.eara, and. he knew that it was 
she, who, artless and inmocent.as she looked, 





had made euch vile insinuations against. Lady, 


acre. 

“Sit down,” she said, patting the seat 
beside her with her fan, ‘“ Iconfessed.afanlt 
the other,day, but I can inform. you. now that 
I’ve repaired it most beautifully,1”’ 

Treherne_ sat. down only as.far. off ag the 


. limited space would permi 
“Do you mean that you have. prevented 
that h from falling into Sir Thomas's 


hands?” 

ee ys poy 

ere; but ; cy 

him 1” looking up vith ay he smile 
into.his stern face, ‘I had the audacity to 
tell him that it.was.your photo given me by, 
Ralph Trevanion, and that.I had asked him 
to put his name under it.” 


“ And you think you took him in?” looking | eno 


perfectly unmoved. 

‘Completely. Ob, he, hadn't. a doubt in 
his mind, so I bore: it.off.in,triamph, A 
with an appealing glance from bright 
eyes, 

“Yon never meant.to do me an.injury -by, 
keeping that photo, so I’ve nothing; to: for- 
give,” he, said, gravely. ‘I4,..was:careless, 
perhaps, but.it could do.no: harm to anyone 
but. myself. so you need. net. distress: your, 
mind about it.” 

His.manner was still so unbending thas she 

Ww: uneasy. 

‘* Bo we are friends again, aren’t.we,,jostas 
we. were before? ’’ she asked softly, with: her 
most bewitching smile, 

P... his eyes were. cold. as. ice, as-he-said, 
wly;—. 

‘*Doyou remember what.I told: your that 
morning; as we walked down. the.hilk front 
the, Tower ?"’ 

“TI know you said a. number of. nasty: 
things,’”’ her,colour rising, ‘‘ which ,]’ yea. made 
& point.of forgetting,” 

“If you have forgotten, I will remind you,” 
he. said, coldly.. ‘“Itold you that it, would.be, 
death to onr.old friendship,if;yow ustered one 
word against Lady Daore,”’ 


“I don't wamt.to. Whats Lady, Daexeta| b 


me;?.’’ she began, excitedly. ‘I. don't either 
love or hate her. She is:nothing—nothing,’” 
“ At. Jeast.she ig & woman who never did 
you,any-harm.ia your life,’ he said, y 
is; bleod, beginning: to;boid as, he -thought of 


his; 
the injary which this girk had worked-with her| sob. 
spitefal ‘little tongue. She had. made hie) | 


‘* Cyrille?’ sniffer, and he was determined. that 
she should-not.go scot-free, 


“OF course not,” trying to look innocence! 


tial ‘and pray,what harm: haveI,done to 
ri” 


‘What harm?" and.big eyes flashed as his: 
voiee, theugh: low, took,& tone of concentrated: 
rage. ‘You have dared to insinuate: that 
under’ the, cover of her husband's. former 
friendship for. me, she carried on. an under: 
hand flirtation with me. I have Sir Themaa'a) 
word. for. it, so.don's deny it,”’ ag she} began: a 
vehement: protestation. ‘‘Thanks- ta yours 
vile,calangnies, I, can aadl. them nothing;el#e; 
all these months of concealment gor for 
nothing, The name-of; the purest woman on 
earth, will. be. dragged, into the fetid atmo- 
sphere of the law courts, and the story of ‘her: 
me ont love-disenssed.in every: paper'in Eng- 

‘‘ What do you mean?" with an expression: 
of; intense horror, ‘Ig; the old wretels going 
to divorce her?” 

‘No, thank Heaven! he-knew- bis: wife's 
perfect innocence better than-you did; and:hiei 
whole anger turned against mey. Thatfriendly, 
warning of yours,” looking -her-straight inthe 
face, and seeing it grow pale-ae death, ‘* began: 
the mischief, my own folly, went-on:withit: 
He was so absardly fond.of me-that he:would 
never have believed a thing againstme; but: 
you turned his friendship into fierceat:hatred; 
and when I am arrested:either to-morrow: or: 
pal day; I shall know that it-is your 
work!’ 





‘No, no, no,” clasping her hands in:® state 





Sept. 14, 1889, 
of wild agitation, ‘'I would nothawe betrayed 
you for anything !’’ 

“Do you think I care about myself?” he 
said, with a scornfal smile. ‘‘ You might haye 
hanged me, and I could:have forgiven you fo 
that. Icount myself asnothing:in compari. 
son with her, Can't you-understand?" 

“Yes, I felt like that myself: some time 
ago,” she said, in a low voice; with an-expres. 
sion of bitter pain; ‘“ but: much you thonght 
of me that last night.on the Kloof.” 

*‘O£you? Whatdo you mean? We were 
the best of friends always, or at least I thonght 
80,” he added: slowly; 

‘*I wonld bave died for you then, bot-now 
—now,” her breast heaving, the tears rushing 








.| to. her eyes, ‘‘ you think I’ve betrayed you.” 


‘‘I know you've slandered fer, and that's 


«then I'm right, I knew it,” she-exclaimed, 
her eyes flashing. ‘You are desperately in 


nd | Jove with her still.” 
now you won't owe mon aredananesnnger aa 0 


He passed. hia hand over his forehead. 

| % bdewed her, and she belonged to me once, 
and I must love her for ever till I die; butI'a 
perangle- myself: with my own hands rather 
than amirch.her:purity with a look or a word. 
Good Heavens! do you think I’m snch a 
a that I'd drag her golden head in the 

ugh?’ 

She wasr overpowered. by a sense of his: 
nobility, and. her own inferiority, confused by 
the. knowledge that. Captain. Gifford was- 
watching. her. with anything bat an amiable 
expression, of countenance, crashed by the 
news of Txeherne’s, approaching’ arrest, and 
mad: with jealous. wrath against the woman 
who had won the prize which she could never 
use, and which she (Kitty Gifford} would have 
giwen.ten years-of ber-life to obtaia; if it had 
come to her when.she was frees 

“* Lady: Dacre -ia- ag: cold aa-fratone!” she 
paid, with a curling lip. ‘ There-is,no fear 
for, her; but yon, Ralph, won'tyou slip. away? 
Vm sure we.could manage its ami: you must 
besaved!” starting to.her feets, 

“No! I’m going to throw up’ thecsponge!” 
he said, as. he stood with, hie bead: thrown 
ack, ‘ To-morrow: the, county wilh ring with 
the. news that; Ronald. Treherne-wae s. base 
impostor, and thas. ih Trevamion ia in 
gaol! It will keep you all’ alive for 1, fort- 
night;’' ; 
" It will kill me!” she,caid, with, a stifled 


“ Not; at. all; you.will.survive-it with, the 
retest ease. You. have, your husband, your 
Cokiemeiey, and your, pretty toilettes. Surely 
quite, enough: to. satisfy ther seul of Kitty 
Gifford,” he ssid, with,an,izonigad smile. 
“ Howoruel youare! Will. you: never for: 
ive?” raising her beantifal.eyes tovhis with 
fhe. moat. fervent. entreaty, in: their liquid 
depths. , ' 

“ For-all the stabe you’ve:givesme in the 
dark, for all the aml slanders penive am 
behind my-baek, I:forgive you ; owe 
thiols. the same of. you again?!’ he asked, 
sadly; ‘‘How.can.I ever. get, accustomed to 
the thought that my dear old fricad tarned 
into.my.secret enemy ?’’ ; 

She writhed likeananimalin paix. 

“ Were you never. jealous2;’ ake, said, iny® 
choked voice. 

Treherne opened hia syes wide aara.sudden 
light flashed throngh his, brain; bat Captain 
Gafford, who. pay nat “aa as sulky a8)& 
beat, saved him f he necessity of, madsing 


any, anewer, 
7 I don’t know how long you. intend’ to; keep 
in this.corner,’’ he said, hoarsely-; ‘ bat. Lady 
i e has-been wanting you to.sing, 
‘Not to night, I’m as hoarse, 28,a@-raven, 
putting her hand to her cotk-white throat. 
 Gutord. da you remember that I. was: beat 
man.at your: own wedding? ": interposed: Tre- 
herne, quickly, for he saw that.a;quacrel was 
imminent; and, ashe knew that hie secret 
wonld-he .out.in the course.of sr few. hours he 
thought he might.ae well tell. Captain Gifford 


a ink my. oath; you weren't!” he said, 
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roughly. ‘‘ Ralph Trevanion; cne of the best 

tdllows that ever lived, stood by me that day; 
and I'm n0t likely to forget it.” 

“And I am Ralph. Trevanion,” said Tre- 

ere, in 8 (o ord stepped: back: and’stared nt 
in ord. : ’ 

ep Pen barst out laughing 


RE AR 


him with all his eyes, t 
at his own stupidity. 
Then he held out his hand, and grasped 
Treherne’s heartily. 

“Glad to see-you; old fellow! But why the 
dence didn't I know you" before?” J 

« You eee; they cut off *myhair in my last: 
jliness, and now it has-recovered: its original 


ree I’m blowed !” ‘still’ staring at° the 
old familiar faces which’ had «seemed: like ‘a 
stranger's for £0 > M “You've: puzaléd‘me’ 
noend. I’da half idea: I ea you, —~e 

hite hair~ staggered ‘me. Buppoere y 
aie you fasartee first, and that ‘has been the 
cause of all these: confidences’? ‘his’ brow: 
ont Yee, you: old“bLAa"bat, of onrse Paar” 
said his wife; withtan affectionate smile} as 
she linked‘Her-arm:in hi#, 


CHAPTER XLII: 
‘6 ARREST; THE: FELLOW ”’ 


Tuunspay the-fifteenth of ‘October »was’such’ 
a day'as is rarely to befound* in’ the autumn 
except in the ‘south of*England; Thé sun- 
shine was as bright as if if were the month 
ofroses, and 'ite heat: was only: tempered by 
gentle breezes ‘from the wart: 

Nature looked her loveliest, and theeloping 
bank of beeches seemed:like a goldem groverin: 
contrast to the:darker‘foliage of the pines: 

The little breok which ran:dowa:the -vailey, 
like a silver thread, had been :swollencby the 
rains of the preceding week, and«dughedras at 
scrambled over rocksvand:: boulders: int its 
harry to throwitself-intec ther arms of: the 


Bea. 

Flags run vp in:all directionsdiuttercdogaily 
inthe wind, and‘ a largevmarqnee ‘hadsbeen 
erected: between the Tower.and the mine: for 
those guests»who didnot dare tosit down to 
dinner in the open air. 

A largecfire:had. been. lighted ini a. huge 
cresset, for Wilfred’s benefit, but 
the mildness of: the: day made’-this,cearcely 
necessary. 

The guests began’ to’-assemble.at twelve 
o’clock, and were immediately conduated to 
the topof this hilkat thecbaek iof: the: Tower, 
where: there: waev the: best: streteh of ‘level. 
ground, and all:theminers:who joined. in: the. 
various contests wore red:shirts, which: had 
been given them by. Treherne,. withi: a+ 
view'to making the scenedook as picturesque 
&8 possible, 

Colone! Gordor and: Ronald Treherne came 
Over as soon after breakfaet.as: they oconld, 
but Lord: Wildgraveewas smxious not toilet the. 
latter out of-his siglit, and: pnt. as mang 
impediments as he could in theiecways' 

tty they Avere in & frantic: burry, 
when Hilde -Romer,,who, had. sprung,out 08. 
the carriage came fiyimg, over the brown: 
heather to ask what she could.dorto belp,,. 

She looked perfeatly: charming, though: she 
was simply dressed in a black .velyet.shizty,| 
and’a red ‘sidk ehirt,.with small, xound rhat 
hat *ttighly-petched.on the top,ofher radiant... 


a a said Gordoh, with. ar)j' 
“ re) % '- 
thing’ bus acs ac gg the men to do any 
r ‘‘ Now, Colonel; none. of your nonsense., Mf. 

reherne I can measure just as wellas you ;”’ 
and really.anxions tobe usefal, she; was soon 
hard at work measuring distances, and mark- || 
ing them:ons.wi 8. 

Idleness. was the.one.thing. she félt. she 
could not ee that’ day, for ti: nerves were 
strung-to the highest pi and she- 

stil for. the pitch, she- could not 
She wondered how Treherne could possibly: | 








look so-composed ; while the Colonel's anxiety 
showed ‘itself by an-outward state of fuss: 
He was here, there, and-every where; but every 
now'and then looked-westward with an anxious 
glatroe; as if: he-were’ always expecting an 
interruption. 

Wilfred Romer arrived on the ground in:his 
little: carriage,- most‘ kindly escorted’ by Val 
Donaldeen, bunt’ with: eager: eyes: looking out 
for his one: epecial friend. Treherne went 
forward; and ‘led him at once'to' a sheltered 
corner near which'the prizes’ were’ set out on 
& small tablé cevered with red cloth. 

They were’ to’ bepresented: by Hilda, for 
she was the one lady of the neighbourhood 
who’ was personally known-to the miners, 
who were accustomed to see her pass through 
Broadbent on her’pony’ at‘all hours of the 
day; and she had paid many visits to the 
cottages when-the-women or children were ill. 

Just as thé band belonging to the West 
Devon Militia struck: up and the sports were 
going to begin Treherne drew Lord Wildgrave 
and Colonel Gordon aside. 

“I want you to promise me,” he said, 
earnestly; ‘that if anything happens you will 
lef me go away’ quietly and take'no notice. I 
don’t want’ the:men's fan to be spoilt, and is 
it too’ much to ask*that‘ you will take my’ 
place ?” looking at the Viscount, 





the hills» far and wide echoed: with : theie. 
shouts, and: the names of their favouzite: 
charapionsy 

Then when the sports were over the success- 
ful competitors all came up to ® small tent 
with a very’ large: flag waving: from: it, and 
received their prizes from Hilda's hands: 

Lady Wildgrave and her husband steod be- 
hind: her, and Wilfred was close by her side,: 
as with the sweetest of’ smiles and the most 
charming of blushes, she gave them to-one 
after the other with. a. pretty little speeeby 
which delighted the minere immensely. 

Then the’band marched in: front; and -the- 
company were ushered to the: large marquee, 
where a splendid’ collation was waiting for- 
them’; whilet the miners ranged themselves~ 
on either side of the two long tables; which: 
were loaded with an-exceilent dinners 

The hot‘houses:up: at the Oastle bad been: 
rifled: for flowers:and ferns and fruits, and» 
Hilda had helped*to arrange them in the; 
prettiest fashion possible. 

Crimson cactus dahlias looked: charming 
amonget delicate fronds of fern, and golden. . 
coloured flowers with’ unpronoanceable names, 
stood out in pictureeque contrast with the dark ; 
sprays offdopper beechi mi 

‘“* Hilda, one moment,” whispered Treherne; 
during’ the bustle coneequent on the general 


“Not‘atiall, my dear fellow, I’a tale it, settling into placer, 


with’ pleasure; but-Daore knows what's. hap: 
pening’ here’ to:day; so that I ddén't think 
there*sia chanve’ef it’s coming off'now. Could 
you trust your men not to get ups row?” 

‘Yes; quite; Tey wouldn’t understand 
what was goinp'on till it was all over,” said’ 
Treherne; confidently, little: knowing’ that 
even then their sentinels‘ were' watching every 
road, ready to’give’the alarm:at the fitst sight 
of'& policeman; or ever of: the Dacre liveries, 

‘ Twouldn't’ answer for myself,” said’ the: 
Colonel, with a grimemile, ‘*If Sir Thomas 
dares-to bring his beaky nose within a yard 
of me I’m bound to go forit. But now we 
must start the-races, or the men will never 
get to their dinner.” 

The neighbourhood had gathered’ in num- 
bers, and there were many ladies of great 
personal attractions; but‘one face was absent 
which; in Tfeherne’s*eyes, would have given 
& peculiar charm: to the ‘scene. 

Hé- knew: that: it“would be in bad ‘taste to 
send an invitation’ to: Mounteorrel after his 
last hot quarrel with: Sir. Thomas, bat. he 
longed‘ for one more: glance at the lovely face 
which’ had‘ been the ignis fatuus of hia life. 

Tie- sports went’ on with an outward ap- 
pearance~ of* orderly:chéerfulness, but, un- 
known tothe heads*of ‘ths party, there waa 
an undercurrent of’ excitement which might 
Iéad t¢'a° wild ‘uproar-when it ‘burst out. 

Vat Donaldion kept close-to Mies Romer’s 
side; but he could‘ not “fitter ~hithself that: he 
secured more than. half her attention. 

Every’ now and” then- when there was’ a 


| 








sudden movement’in® the crowd she would’, 


staré wildly. 
swer him~ complétely-at*random, and looking, 


At other ‘times she would an. . 


He‘never called her by her Christian neme, 
but to-day be thought himself privileged» and: 
@ delighted: look came into her eyes a8 aha 
retreated with him into's corner. 

“You've worked harder than ail the: rest, 
and your prize-has been waiting {for yous Will 

ou take it as a souvenir of your twe old: 
“Tre-atippatte qeia'te } the sh fm 
e sli ‘a gold bangle, in the shape of 

rr + : dmnend and emerald head, 

over her small hand, and then clasped ber 

little fingers tight for one instant, aa ebe: 
looked up into hia face, her beautiful, eyes 
swimming in‘tears. the ol 

“ But this is far too lovely,’’ so suid, with 
&® quiver about her lipsy “and I've done 
nothing to deserve it.” 

‘*Ask Gordon what he thinks!” esid Tre- 


‘ herne with a smile, putting himself in the back 


ground; because he thought ib was best, 
although the bangle was paid for by him, and 
him alone. ‘I thought you would: like to 
know that it came ont of the first profita of 
the mine,” 

‘Oh! thank you, ever so much I shell 
prize it‘more than ever,” her cheeks glowing. 

“T wanted’ to thank you: for tbat: pretty 
frock you've put on to‘day. Wasit’a cormpii- 
ment‘to'our men’?” he said, with’ a luughicg 
glance at the competitors in their red shirts 

Then he hurried away; and: took his~plaee 
at the head of ‘one of the tables, just: where. 
Hilda could keep an anxiovs eye upon bim 
from ber ‘own position in the marquee, 

Mt. Verreker said grace and thew the feed- 
ing began; and the minere:set to work ia 
earnest: 

“T don't'think anything is‘ going to happen 


round to~ find* out* the reason, hb would’ sea after all," whiepered Wilfredito bis sisters: 


that somebody was speaking to Tteherne, and 
that’ hor eyes were fixed on hint with breath, 
less attention: 


Is it a wonder that, in spite of’ Tieherne’s|| ‘ . 
charm‘of ‘manner, which’ bad fatcinsted him goivg to get off; butdon't' you see I should 
from the first, he félt’inclined “to bute him be- , like to’ be there if they dare to touoly him; jaat 
cause’ of the fierce; wild jealousy that’ had, to show everybody what T thought? 


 beguri to gnaw at his’ heart? 


He would stand by him in the mysterious 
darger-or d which was coming, upon 
him,' beuause this altopether fascinating child 
wished it’; but afterwards thers should be the 
tug.of war, andif Hilda Romer were to. be 


\the prize he; would’ defeat him: with the 
' greatest pleasure in the world: 


‘* Bravo! bravo!” cried Wilfred and Hilda 


together, as Charlia. Mées won the half-mile 


race, with a good déal of breath to spare ; and 
they clapped their hands still more vigorously 
when Matthew Hewitt in a wrestling match 


_ vanquished his opponent completely. 


The spectators were very enthusiastic, and 





She looked at him in surpriee. 

“TI believe you'are-disappointed !'” 

His pale cheeks flushed. 

‘‘[ should'jamp for joy iff thought he was 


‘* Yes, so shonid'I;” said Hilda; , but pupa: 
says’he feel# quitecertain nothing will bappen 
to-day: Ol} I’ wish they woul let«me' ion 
about and wait'on them, lite M¥» Donaldson 
and Oaptain Gifford?” 

, “Yon’reonly a girl, and’ you' must sit still,” 
remarked the boy, who‘ was cbliged to eit’ still: 
bécanse of his weaknees. 

The ladies and gentlemen did not take-half 
so long about their -repast as the miners, and: 
gathered round the tables’ as soon as the 
8 es began. 

Colonel Gordon stood up and proposed the: 
health of all the kind friends who‘had- helped ‘ 
to make the’ meeting such a pleasant one, 
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Lord Wildgrave returned thanks for all the 
visitors, and said many kind things about his 
own interest in the Broadbent mine, the 
managers, and the miners. He then proposed 
the health of Colonel Gordon in very flattering 
terms, which was fully endorsed by the way 
in which it was received, and then the Colonel 
once more stood up, and with a beaming smile 
and an affectionate glance at Treherne, pro- 
posed the health of the Captain. 

Then the cheers broke out as if the men 
would burst their throats. They went simply 
wild with enthusiasm, and jumped on the 
benches and waved their glasses over their 
heads, and all the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and Val Donaldson waved his hat, 
because he knew that Hilda would cut him if 
he didn’t. 

And then, as every eye was fixed on Ronald 
Treherne as he stood at the head of the table, 
with the last gleam of the sunset shining on 
his gold brown hair, his face flashed, his eyes 
shining with pleasure, his beauty irradiated 
‘by the enthusiasm of the moment, a little boy 
with crimson cheeks and panting chest broke 
out from under the shadow of the pines, and 
dashed up to Matthew Hewitt, and at the 
same moment a carriage with purple and 
gold liveries came swiftly round the curve of 
the road into the midst of the excited crowd, 
followed by a dog.cart. Then the scene 
shanged—in a way that few of the on-lookers 
expected, 

*‘Now for it,”’ said Treherne to Lord Wild- 
grave, who had hurried to his side, *‘I must 
get the men away if Iocan. Sports to begin 
again on the top of the hill,” he shouted ; “‘ go 
there at once.” 

Bat for onoe in his life his words produced 
not the smallest effect; to his utter consterna- 
tion he saw the miners forming themselves 
into serried lines, and each man armed with a 
ghort stout stick, which he had concealed 
under the table. 

‘Good Heavens! Who could have told 
d4hem ?’' exclaimed Colonel Gordon in dismay. 
** We shali have an awful row.” 

The ladies turned pale, and gathered in a 
frightened group at the doors of the marquee; 
bat Hilda stood spart, her hands clasped, 
her lips pressed tightly together, her eyes fixed 
in breathless expectation on the angry faces 
of the miners. Then to her horror she saw 
that Lady Dacre was in the carriage, and that 
if there were any disturbance she would be in 
the very thick of it. 

Treherne saw her too, and a thrill of exqui- 
site pleasure and pain rac through his heart. 

She was dressed in violet velvet, with hat 
and feathers to match, and looked supremely 
lovely. 

Her eyes met his across that sea of angry 
faces with a look of utter misery, which 
seemed to stab him like a knife. 

He forced his way like a madman to the 
side of the carriage; but when there, confronted 
Sir Thomas with the utmost composure. 

By his side stood Wilfred Romer, true to 
his promise to himeelf. He had begged the 
miners so piteously to let him pass that they 
had helped him on to the front, knowing that 
the little fellow meant no harm. 

‘‘This is an unexpected pleasure, Sir 
Thomas,” said Treherne, raising his hat, It 
he had had the smallest doubt of the Baronet’s 
evil intentions it would have gone now, for he 
saw that the sailor belonging to the White 
Star was sitting on the back seat. 

‘You might have been prepared for it,” 
said the Baronet ficroely, whilst there by his 
side sat the girl for whom Treherne would 
have died, dragged to the spot against her 
will, on purpose to see his humiliation. ‘ I've 
come to denounce you as an impostor—to tell 
you that I know who you are, Ralph Tre- 
vanion; and this man,” pointing to the 
sailor, who looked exceedingly uncomfortable, 
‘is bere to prove it.” 

‘*Not necessary,” said Treherne, holding 
himself proudly erect. ‘‘I acknowledge that 
Iam Ralph Trevanion.” 

** Trevanion, th’ mon that gie th’ ould black- 





guard a lickin' in his own place!’ exclaimed 
Hewitt excitedly. ‘Three cheers for Tre- 
vanion. He's the mon for us!” 

The men answered with a stentorian shout. 

‘Three cheers for Trevanion, he's the mon 
for us," and made a rush at the carriage, 
surging round it with uplifted sticks and 
menacing gestures, hanging on to the heads 
of the horses, andonly restrained by Treherne's 
and Gordon's frantic appeals from pulling the 
coachman and footman off the box. Mad with 
rage Sir Thomas started to his feet. 

“T'll soon stop this nonsense," he said 
angrily, as he sprang out of the carriage with 
unwonted agility, ‘' Watson,” to the polics- 
man ia the dog-cart, ‘come and arrest the 
fellow!"’ 

(To be continued.) 








FOR FAITH’S SAKE. 
—o— 


‘Ts she not a lovely child, Duncan?” 

The speaker, # tall, stately woman of eight- 
and.twenty, looked with a smile into the eyes 
of her betrothed, but found no answering 
smile in them. 

“* Her coming will deprive me of your society 
ofien,” the mansaid,slowly. ‘Sheisa bright 
pretty creature, but I almost wish she had re- 
mained at school. We have been so happy for 
a year, Agnes.”’ 


“Yes,” Agues Wyatt replied, her delicate, 
sensitive face full of tenderness, ‘ but Faith 
will not mar our happiness. My little sister 
will not make any change, dear. I love her 
very dearly. She and you, out of all the 
world, are beloved by me. I donot know how 
life would seem to me should I lose either.” 

A quiver crossed her lips. 

Delicate, dainty lips they were, sweet and 
tender, like the lips of her dead mother, who 
had died so young of that dread disease—con- 
sumption. 

Agnes had always been slight and rather 
frail, but never i!l, and the faint colour that 
now and then flickered on her cheeks had not 
seemed, even to Dr. Duncan Chetwynd, her 
physician, and for a year her lover, the bloom 





that heralds death, the beauty that marks the 
rose whose petals are to fall earliest. 

He had practised medicine for a year and a ' 
half in Briarwood and knew that the girl’ 
whose great, soft eyes had drawn him to her 
side so often was motherless, and had a step- 
sister—the child of her father's second wife. 

He knew that “little Faith,” as Agnes called 
her, was at school, but never met her, until, a 
blue-eyed, saucy, sylph-like creature, she stood 
before him, returned from studies and school- 
life, a gracious, girlish presence, with sunlight 
in her eyes and smile. 

And, as the sisters stood near him, hand 
in hand, a new ar. vague feeling ef unrest 
and irritation crept into his heart. 

He had lived thirty years, but never had 
his eyes rested on so sunny a face as that of 
“little Faith." 

With that flattering colour on her cheeks, 
Agnes sought her step-sister when Dr. 
Chetwynd had gone. 

Days flitted after that—golden days such as 
never tarry. Faith made sunlight everywhere, 
and if she left them alone the lovers missed 
her. Then suddenly, as the summer faded, the 
girl seemed to fade with it, 

Her face grew grave and pale, her eyes 
lost their lig t, her lips laughed rarely, and 
when Dr. Chetwynd came she stole away 
= asa a ste Lis al 

gnes wondered, questioned, coaxed, petted ; 
but her sister shrank from it all. 

‘Faith is as one blighted,” she said at 
last to Duncan Chetwynd. ‘ What can I do 
for her? She will not tell me what is wrong. 
Can you gaess?"’ 

Her eyes were fall of tears, and so she 
ao not see the spasm of pain that crossed his 





“How can I guess?” he asked. “gh, 
scarcely speaks tome. Agnes, let us talk of 
ourselves. When will you become my wif) 
Let it bs soon—very soon.” 

“Soon?” she said, softly. ‘ Yee, Dancan 
when Faith geta back her smiles and roges_’ 
and I hope that will be soon.” 

‘He turned a pallid face on her, clasped her 
hand, and went away. 

She watched his tall figare as it went down 
the path until it was hidden by the trees. 
and in her heart she called him—for the las; 
time on earth—her lover, her beloved ! 

Perhaps half an hour later, she also went 
down the path. 

She was looking for Faith and lo! whers 
the fading daylight fell full hy her darling's 

ifted, agonized face she saw her. 

Dancan Chetwynd stood there also, his back 
to Agnes, his hands holding the two slender 
ones of Faith, his head bent over the sunny 
one, his voice, broken and hoarse, floating out 
to the dying day, and falling—falling every 
word like a of heated lead, on the heart 
of the girl who was his plighted wife, 

“ As Heaven hears me,” he was saying, “I 
never meant to love you—I never meant to 
be untrue to Agnes. She is as sweet and true 
agan angel, and was an angel to me—until 
youcame. I am almost mad! but yon shall 
hear me this once—while my lips are free, 
while yet no marriage-bond is on them! I 
must tell you! You sre the sun of my life! 
Would to Heaven I were free to say to you 
also, ‘Let the sunlight rest on my life i. 
ever !’” 

‘Hash! it is cruel—it is sinful!” Faith 
sobbedont, ‘‘I—I quite understand that we 
should both be silent—that words of love 
should burn ovr lips; bat for this little 
moment in our lives—this pitifal moment, 
which shall pass and leave us parted forever 
—we can own it—shamed suffering, we 
can own, we love !"”’ 

“Oh, my darling! so fair and sweet and 
sunny! To love you so—to know you love me 
—and to lose you!" 

Agnes turned and fled she did not know 
whither—fied blindly till, how she knew not, 
she found the door of her own room locked 
upon her, and the shadows hiding her wild, 
wide eyes. 

It was late when a tap at her door roused 
her. The room was dark. She arose, shot 
back the bolt, flang wide the door, and heard 
Faith's voice from the threshold. 

‘(May I come in, sister?” 

** Come in, dear.” , 

She took a low seat beside the window, 
pushed up the sash oe — - —_ — to 
lay across the throbbing pulses r brow. 
¥ Faith sank Sr, herand laid her head 

softly against ber knee. : 

“ ly fosbend is hot,” she said, wearily 
‘“‘ Lay your hand on it, Agnes.” 

And the tender hand passed gently, gently 
over the fair, flushed brow, and the shadows 
hid both faces. But in Agnes’s heart rang 
ever the despairing ory of her lover as he clang 
to Faith’s hands. 

The wind was risi Across the stars great 
clouds swept their darkness. Some hea’ 
drops of rain struck sharply on her thro 
the open window. G 

Faith lifted her head as a lightning flash 
shot across tae sky. 

“ Close the window, sister,” she said. ‘ You 
will take cold, and we always fear a cold for 
you. Iam going down. Papa will want us. 
Come !"’ 


“T am tired, and will stay here," Agnes 
said, softly. ‘‘ Kies me, dear, and go.’ 

As Faith kiesed her a sob burst from her 
lips, bat it was very low. For 8 moment 
she held the youthfal form to her breast 
tenderly. ; 

“ Litele one,” she w! , * darling little 
one !"" then let her sister go, and again looked 
the door. 

The wind grew fiercer, the lightning shot its 
quivering tongues, the thunder orashed, sd 
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ever through the open window poured a steady | that Jo Pennington, as he was familiarly} His one dseire was to have the Honourable 

of rain. called among his friends, had but a joyless} Mr. Pennington for his son-in-law. He could 


Had any eye been watching from without, it 
would have seen a slight woman’s figure lean- 
ing on the sill, with delicate deathly face 
turned upward to the tempest, and trembling 
hands flattering in their work, as they bared 
the breast beneath them for the storm to fall 
with its fury on the tender, snowy flesh ; and 
Agnes Wyatt was the child of a woman who 
had died early of consumption. 

With the dawn came a cessation of the storm, 
and Agnes staggered blindly from the window, 
a mortal chill upon her. . 

Some hours later they found her lying prone 
upon the floor, unconscious, but with fever 
already beating in her every vein. 

A fortnight afterwards they buried the cold, 
still body, with its broken, moveless heart, and 
none dreamed that she had died because life 
was less to her than love. 

The sympathy felt and expressed for Dan- 
can Chetwynd was very deep, and his know- 
ledge of his own sin against the dead darkened 
his life for months. 

But from such sorrows and such remorse 
men’s hearts recover in time, and the new love 
remained with him. 

Two years later he took a bride—a bride 


with azare eyes and sunny face, and heart - 


more shallow than had been that beneath the 

sses—and neither he nor “little Faith” 
ever dreamed of the sacrifice made by Agnes 
never dreamed that she had taken her life 
in her own weak hand and flung it from her 
that they might be happy together. 








THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—o:— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Lavy Constance attending to her duties of 
nurse, as well as those many others which 
devolved upon her in her little home with only 
one servant, never once thought of the message 
she had launched into the world of waters in 
the bottle; but like the stone cast into a 
smooth lake which sends forth from that one 
small circumstance its ever enlarging circles 
to the very verge of the banks around, so that 
bottle went out with its message, and the 
simple act reached at last beyond the Atlantic 
itself, and was carried over land and sea to 
Africa, until it actually was received by Colonel! 
Vivian himself, and this is how it came about, 

The Honourable Mr. Pennington was passing 


along that coast in his yacht, when one of his | 
sailors seeing the bottle fished it up witha . 


net, and carried it to Mr. Pennington, who 


after having perused it, as he thought, scented | 


& joke, and having enjoyed a laugh over it, 
he first threw the message into his waste 
paper basket, bat upon reflection took it out 
again and put it under lock and key. 

He was not a man who cared one iota for 
society; the sea was his chief delight, and so 
far reigned as mistress of his heart ; but that 
state of things was not to last very long. 


Upon one of her wanderiogs from port to | 
port the Mermaid fell in with the Zven. | 


ing Star, the large yacht belonging to Mr. 
Pennington, and Sir John and he became 


friends at once, the two vessels constantly ' 


sailing in company. 
Indeed, the captain of the Evening Star, 
was as often on board the Mermaid as his 


own yacht, and Viscount Venwood would have . 


been wild with jealousy had he seen how the 


sailor’s eyes rested upon Stella with wonder — 


and admiration. 


Mr. Pennington had been brought up with- | 


out & woman’s influence, and knew little or 
nothing of the gentler sex. 


His mother died at his birth, and he was in — 
Consequence no favourite with his father. He | 
had two elder brothers, who were put before 


him in everything, and it must be confessed _ 


life of it, which probably caused him to choose 
for himself the somewhat solitary existence 
he did, with the great wild waves as his chief 
companions and their ———s the language 
to which he listened, singing duets with the 
wind, as it whispered to him through the 
rigging in weird strange converse. 

is lonely heart translated its music 
sweetly and fantastically at times, and aroused 
in him softer feelings than any one would 
have expected to find in Jo Pennington. 

The fact of the matter was that Jo did not 
think enough of himself. 

He had been all his life the nobody of the 
household, so that he had formed the estimate 
of himself upon the low standard erected for 
him by his family, and the world in general 
took him at his own price, which was very 
inferior to its real worth. 

The Honourable Mr. Pennington was in 
truth a really good fellow, and grateful for the 
smallest kindness shown to him. He was not 
in the least handsome; his best friend could 
not have called him so. 

There was nothing to attract notice in his 
personal appearance. He would have passed 
without comment of approval or disapproval 
among others, bnt alone with him, seeing him 
in converse and intimately, the chief things 
which struck you were his genuineness, and 
almost boyish pleasure in things ; his extreme 
openness of look and speech, not a pushing 
forward of his opinions; he never attempted 
that. He had been trained to silence. 

Still there was a sunpy nature within, even 
though it had been kept back by the dark cur. 
tain of unappreciation ; but when anyone took 
the trouble to lift that curtain, the brightness 
shone out with a sudden honest gleam ; it was 
not in his nature to hide it, any more than to 
display it. 

He had a pleasant face, and that was all 
anyone could say of him, and it was a face of 
which anyone could grow fond. 

Sir John Eustace really did so. 

He had never met anyone he liked s0 well 
as Joseph Pennington, that is, no one of his 
own sex. 

They suited one another, and that is the great 
secret of congenial friendship, the strongest 
cement in forming it. 

As to Joseph Pennington, why, he simply 
adored both Sir John and his daughter, and 
thought that the world did not contain any 
other two to equal them. 

Sir John was very kind to him, and Stella's 
gentle womanly ways were a revelation to the 
lonely unappreciated man. 

The love within her heart did not in the 





least prevent her liking Mr. Pennington, and 
his presence enlivened her, 

| Fond as she was of the sea, even those who 
love it best must admit that there is a certain 
amount of monotony in the blue sky overhead 
and the blue ocean beneath. 

Blue is a very beautifal, and, we are taught 
to believe, heavenly colour ; bat in our present 
earthly condition most of us like a change 
sometimes, and the most veritable jack tar 
and “old salt,” feels a thrill of pleasure at 
the thought of going home, and a real delight 
as the white cliffs of Albion first meets his 





view. 
| Stella often longed for home, but she saw 
_ that there was not the faintest chance of their 
returning for the prezent. 

Truth to tell, Sir John Eustace lived in 
hope that if his daughter saw and heard 
, nothing of the Viscount she would in a 
measure forget him, and that the strong 
influence he held over her would lessen and 
fadeaway. . 

Yet, had he searched the record of the past 
within his own heart he might have known 
_ that absence strengthens the affections rather 
— weakens them, in a properly regulated 
mind. 

He was probably blinded by a hope which 
had sprang up within him, and dazzled his 
vision, 


see his devotion to Stella with half an eye, and 
he was so assured of hia worth that he felt 
that as his wife his daughter's happiness 
would be a certainty; while he did not at all 
trast Viscount Venwood, althongh personally 
he liked him, for he could not forget that he 
had his father’s blood in his veins, that father 
who had so cruelly blighted his life and robbed 
him of his happiness. 

Yes! he hoped that his friend Jo Penning. 
ton, might yet win Stella's love if she was 
kept out of the way of this sprig of the dark 
family of the Donglas’s; and, what is more, 
honest Jo had confessed his affection for the 
girl to her father, and had been instructed as 
to his conduct. 

He was to say nothing of love at present, 
but was to be patient, gentle, and kind, and 
to gain Stella’s frienship and good will. 

That he coon did. 

She thought Jo Pennington a capital fellow ; 
bat love bim! the idea of it never even entered 
her head. 

He and she were one day sitting together ia 
the saloon, while the rain pattered over head 
upon the skylight unceasingly. 

They were leaning over an album which the 
girl was showing him, when he came to a 
sudden halt, and gazed at a cabinet photo of a 
very beautiful woman in evening dress, her 
well moulded arms and neck looking as 
though they had been carved in white marble. 

** How lovely she is, a perfect picture!” he 
exclaimed, unable to turn the page, 30 en- 
chained was he by the great beauty of the 
photogra ph. 

‘Yes, she is all you say,” agreed Stella, 
with warmth; ‘‘andI am so glad you admire 
her, for she is my very greatest friend, You 
cannot think what a sweet woman Lady 
Constance Vivianis. I wish I could introduce 
you to her, that you might sce how charming 
she is for yourself.” 

‘‘ Lady Constance Vivian,” he repeated, 
reflectively, passing his hand over his fore- 
head, as though he would clear his brain of 
some mist which dulled his memory. 

* You don’t know her, surely?" inquired 
Stella. “‘ You would scarcely forget a face like. 
her’s if once you had seen it.”’ 

** No, we have never met,” he returned, stili 
dreamily ; ‘‘ yet her name is familiar, I have 
certainly heard it before. I must try and 
remember when and where.” 

At that moment Sir John joined them, and 
seeing the photo he struck into the conversa- 
tion. 

*“ Ah! you have a charming creature there 
Pennington. She is one of the most witch- 
ing women I have ever met, 

‘* She would take your heart by storm, I can 
tell you; but it is of no use, my boy, not the 
least bit in the world. 


happily married, 80 that there is no chance of 
her even giving you a passing thought; nor 
would she do it, 

‘*Lady Constance is ag good as gold, even 
though there is nothing of the prude about 
her, She enjoys innocent fan, and sometimes 
her repartee is brilliant. She is immensely 
admired in society, and I can assure you that 
very many fellows envy Colonel Vivian.” 

A light was beginning to dawn upon Mr. 
Pennington’s face. 

‘* When did you see the lady last?” he 
asked, 

“ Jast before we left home,” replied Stella, 
readily. ‘'I went to say good-bye to her.” 

‘* Where?” 

‘* Why, in London, of course! Mr, Penning- 
ton, what is the matter? You do look soodd,” 

‘*And you are sure Colonel Vivian thinks 
himeelf fortunate in his choice?” 

“ He would be a wretch if he did not, with 
such a wile,” said Sir John warmly. 

‘ Perhaps! but there are many wretches 
about, as the records of the Divorce Court 
show; even men in the very highest grades 





of life." 


‘‘She is married, and what is more she is ° 
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‘‘Troe,.and, sadder, too, women also,” re- 
plied the baronet. 

* Well,” eaid Jo Pennington with a tender 
inflection of voice, ‘ whatever my wife did to 
me I could not so treat her. 1 should try to 
remember Cowper's touching lines, 


*The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something ev’ry day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.’ 


and to take a lesson by them. 

‘When all is said and done, woman is very 
much the weaker vessel, and the man should 
do his level best to be good to ber. I have 
always contended, whatever other f-!lows may 
think on the subject, that women have the 
worst of it in this life; bat perhaps they. will 
have ‘the best of it by-and-by. They are 
angels bere in my opinion, so what must they 
be when they sre ‘better still?" and Mr. 
Pennington smiled at Stella fondly .and 
admiringly. 

‘‘T like your eentiments my boy,” replied 
Bir John heartily, as he gave him an affec- 
ticnats smack on the shoulder. 

* You should air them well, thatthe girls 
may know where to look for afriend. If a 
little high-flown, they are infinitely preferable 
to the feeling which prevails too much among 
the young men of the present day, that their 
‘women-kind are rather a bore than otherwise, 
nnd that their best pleasures are found apart 
fram them. 

“It ought to be the reverse; their purest 
pleasures should be found in their society.” 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Penoington,” laughed 
Btella, ‘that you do us more than jostice, the 
virtues and faults of the sexes are, I believe, 
very equally divided. Still, I thank yon on 
behalf of the ladies for your good opinion,” 
and ehe bowed.coquettishly to him, mischief 
G@anving in ber soft vidlet éyes; ‘and now, 


what led up to all thid? ” she queried; ‘some-| ‘Do not let us sorrow, darling,” .he con- 


thing about my dear.friend Constance, was it 
not ? I declare you look thoroughly interested 
in her ; why isit?” wr | 

‘Well, the fact is, that Iam afraid some- 
ono is making use of her name for a jeke—or 
—_Miss ‘Eustace, ate -you sure your friend 
was on the gocd terms with her husband that 
youimagine? Are you certain there had been 
no quarrel ‘between them? Sach things easily 
crop up where .peop!e. have warm tempers, and 
perhaps jes‘ous dispositions.” 

A look of troudle passed over Stalla’s sweet 


&0e, 
"Oh! do not suggest such a possibility,” 


she begged. ‘‘ Constance lovea ber husband 


“foyally. and if anythiog went wrong between 


them she woald snffer terribly. I am quite 
sure that up to the time they went away. last 


‘B bappier couple could not have been found. 
“But now that you question their domestic 


peace I must confess [ felt a little uneasy 
about Constance when.she returned home ill 
‘ant alone. 

“«' She aseuved miserable, poor gir];,but papa 
would not hear of anything being wrong, ard 
Phops he was right, for I would stake my 
existence that Constance wonld do nothing 
for which even the shadow of'blame should 


“Yeet upon ber."’ 


**T fedl sure of it. Her face is reference 
enough. Nature’s hall-mark of goodness is 


‘stamped upon the expressive features,’ said 


Mr Pennington. 

** You nay depend, Miss ‘Eustace, that her 
hueband turned against her, I shought. the 
matter was a joke, so I did nothing in it, but 
now that I kuow differently I will aifs it to 
the bottom, because.she is your | friend,,and 


‘because the poor dear girl oan.no longer do.it 


for herself. It shall not be said that Jo 
“Pennington stood by with the knowledge that 
an ianocent woman had been maligned, more 
‘eepeciaily when she -bas. passed from earth's 
tribanal, Tt seems too cruel.” 

“Passed from earth's tribunal!” repeated 
‘Btetla, with wide-open eyes anda shade of 
‘tenr’bresking intéthem. ‘Oh! pray‘tell.me 


fond I amof:my friend.” 
‘7 oan, 


you have,” he said, with. fervour. 
entreatingly. 


me the truth.”’ 
“I will,” he returned, 


which I form my theories. 


left the cabia. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


and light.” 


the best of it, 


but to lift her above.some , 


I did not think it was in.him, 


tinued, as he .saw bis .daughter's 
violets bathed in morning 


you to her, as I could not.to:some women. 


things, he would considersit treason ! 


os will sail in our. company for many. a‘long 
Cay 


all ways 


Jo Pennington.” 
“« Yon cannot.be warmer in 
that, father,” replied shegirl. 


to. have such a very 
in your life, 


y 


}-n0 tronble hotween bim,end Constance;! ” 


| Dave as mush.faith,in her,as J!" 
| ‘TL alsogether share pour feelings. papa.” 


dJighted upon a 
fellow!” 





‘what you .mean! . You :;cannotthink -how 


She laid her hand upon his coat sleeve jin 


“I will tell you 
the whole story, and you and .Sir. John | trick, that when.one.of my eeamen fished thi; 
must jadge for yourselves, Bat.first I must |.up, I thought so little of it that I flang the 
go on.beard.my yacht and fetch the paper :on | whole 

i My greatest 
trouble in the affair-ie, dear .Miss Eustace, I ine 
needs must give you ;pain,” and pressing the | whispered to me to -pick is up again, and 
hand which rested.upon his arm, ‘he-abruptly | having done.go,. [yplaced.both.botsle and 


yet. 
‘*T_ most thoroughly like him,-he suits mein 


‘At first [thought him a ditéle plain, bat 
| now L have changed ary mind,.and.1 know. no | think this -mews«will | be »a. shock to you, even 

face I like so well. Hed I-been:bleased with |after your atsangeaadmnaccountableconduct 
a son I should have diked :him.to-be: asecond 


** Good |.and we .muat wait. sith.ourjaint 
faith well to the front, and hear this wonder- }may 
| fal tale of Pennipgton’s. -Liwonderif dae has | youaresfnee—tsee from val: 
‘mage’s meat,’ poor old time which you » sbraak. 


a. 


They were not kept.Jong in -augpense, 
Honourable Mr. Pennington returned ue 


No .one could be much with you, | bottle in one.band and # sheet.of rough dray. 
Miss Enstace, and not eee what a kind heart | ing paperin the other,/which instead of hayip 


-been put to its proper use, had:been Written o¢ 
-Both ‘Bir Jobn .and Stellalooked at hin 


“If anything is wrong with Constance, tell |with surprise as :he steod-.before them, hi; 


_kindly face.aglow. with feeling. 
‘*So.,many foolish ,people. try the bot 


‘concern into my ‘weste paper basket, 
which like a tidy old-bachelor { kept in my 
eabin, but something, I.never knew what, 


~under‘lock and key, but swith small thoocht 
.that.they would ever be-of zeal. nse. 

‘Now, | Isthink, ‘I ought to have 
made earlier inquiries. My-exouse that 1 dij 
not do so was simply that.I thought some 


‘On, father!” cried Stella, “what does he | joking young idiot meant to stir.op a commo. 
kvow? He spoke.as if Constance were dead ! | tion in the papers-and-eleewhere, and to laugh 
Sarely she oannot;be. She was. so fall of.Jife}in his sleeve at the co which 


would of necessity follow in the oolamns of 


“* My.child,” replied Sir John, crossing to } the-daily »papers,.and thoroughly enjoy the 
his daughter's side and placing his arm about | fan. 
her, ‘‘ we muet hope for the best; but-some of 
us are cut off ere the first tender .bleom is | their own way, 80. Linqaired.at the first port 
come to perfection, while others.linger -on till |.if any.lives had -been lately loat along the 
every leaf and blossom.is withered, and I do | Welsb coast, and hearing of nothing which at 
not know but what -those.early gathered.have | all fitted..either -es.t0-time ‘or circamstance, 

They are saved ‘from. many a |‘my. opinion was still more-confirmed that the 

heartache, many.a rough storm which-scorches | thing was a joke; and.so Libelieved until to. 
and stings as it passes over’ the human soul. | day, when your-mention of Lady Constance 
It Lady Constance has.in truth gone home, | Vivian touched a chord in my memory, and 
it must-have been done—‘not in oruelty; notin | the combination of -Constance and Vivian 
wrath '—when with a woman 6o.pare in heart, | together set me thinking. 
. Taere 
is a certain amount.oftruth.in what honest | do, you can fudge 
Jo Pennington says. about.men, and Vivian | there is ajythidgiin it, or Whether some one 
may, after all, have wronged her. .Bat I.own | has used her name accidentally or otherwise, 


‘tI. didn't: see «why they.should have it all 


‘+ .oan teHxyou no more,than the paper will 


betterthan I could whether 


to carry out some-bet-or joke. Look at the 
writing Sir John, and see whether you recog- 


eyes like | nize it.” 
dew. ‘After all, 
our friend may have got-hold,of the ‘wrong 
end of the stick,’ and I-hope heshas -done -s0, } stance’s 
for you would miss Lady Constance, and I }dtgesembles. it: certainly. «Stella: would be a 
should be, grieved for. you .to lose her con- |,better jadge/*:anud-he passed the paper on to 
genial companionship, for I can.always- trust | his daughter. 


The Baronet regardedat earnestly. 
“I am mot very familiar with Lady-Oor- 
handwriting,” heisaid, uneasily, ‘ but 


Her handsttrembled .as she received it, and 


‘Fond as I.am of the sex,.same of them j her eyes were:fixed upon it very:earnesily. 
seem utterly frivolous, and aive dike -butter- 
flies, flying from one sweet,flower toanother, | Oonstanee’s uaual «writing, and dooks as 


“Jt is dess »well: formed, less steady ‘than 


, 


as though their only, idew is to get invas.much }though at: migatihave been .written under 
leasure in their short lives.aspossible, But }rome strong excitement, ;but it-is my friend's 
must. not let Pennington,hear:me ssy.such jchand, I amenre,’’she said 


mervously. — 
«I feared as much,’ ‘returned Mr. Penning- 


‘- Stella, dear. have youever considered what }4on with sigh, and ‘with good feeling walked 
a nice fellow he ia? .I think I have.never.met | ito thedorsher end of the saloon, so.as not t0 
® man in whom there daselittle guile. 1 hope 


be shonght to watch her. 
The words: written upon the sheet of draw. 
thus: 
eee ders “ Lianrockev Bay. 


“CLEMENT, 
“When shig-reaches.you I.shall‘be:dead. | 


4owardsime. iliemmeihere to hide from the 
aworid, ;I:eorld dt touch your money, £0 I 


yonr praisathan | have.made enongh :tolive onby my pencil 
*¢ 7 am enre:he }.and brash.,: 

ia a good man, snd I am so glad you like. dhis |taken by the tide, and-there iemo hope whst- 
society. It adds:very muoh/to.yourhappiness |.ever of resoue. 

satisfactory male element 1 
I do not.recoHect that yomever } death of course; but istili I am very thankfo! 
made & real nsan friend; before, unlesa Odlonel 
Vivian may. have been oalled 90, 1 think you }.have diten\ thought thatitowasigreatersthan I 
liked him,very.mncb. .@h,Jido hope:dthere is | could bear,,esid God dknowa best. 


Sketching*to-day Ihave been over- 


*\Doonopthink Leomplain. I shrink from 
to be relieved of the bardendaid apon me. 


-® Leuppoee He. sawcthat 1 was too happy in 


| _ “ Tcamnet myself see whet ithere could be. | the dife .of perfect eanfidenee »which: exis : 
I might doubt some women, but not,onesf.the | between rus. ‘(Hea wenvanly-dsnows how. conten 
type of Vivian's «wite,aud. aurely he ymust | I was, and I fondly hoped I made youshappy 


too; -hut.I ummstmot think.of that-now; MY 

dime is short. 1 useopart of:it.in write 

this to you, in the perhapsagild hope that 
reaoh .you-some, 





dying hour Lask. how could you venture to accuse 
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me? How could you dare to say you had|& Seek, they know me to be a friend of | Government agent on the frontier is a friend 
proof of my guilt? : Vivian’s, and they will tell me where he is to | of mine, He will choose & good team of men 

“God is my witness that I am innocent, | be fousid. Iam going onshoreatoncetogend jand horses for us; but -what about Miss 
and that I never swerved from yon in life or | off Powe enistinaapanin ie — : ge 
death. $ a comfort y-is, “Anmessage| ‘Mise Eustace is goin /. bell- 
"7 is Mashed over Aand:and under semaimest-as | like-voice. ‘Do pt ig ah 


« [shave everloved you, and I die loving 
onto:the end, and praying that in the mercy 
of the Almighty we may meet again in that 


icht hereafter which wekave been promiced, }grau@fathers would ‘have considered ourpre 
ae ehat you will themamake upto me therepsentscientific na 


for the sorrow y' 


caused me here by; 
your unrigh : ss 


“ Cleans ee were clinga*to | stake 
ours. Iw permit it to 


poe a little while with you asitpagses thavaghy F 
space. from time into eternity ! 
“Heaven rest with -you, and bless yon, 
husband of my love. God_protect-anii’forgive 
you, Clement. 
“Your dying wife, 
“« Canstance.” 


There@ae § <sob~within the-seabia: 
and aechrantnllitaetnnsStletpecautieunntt 


white lipped. 


} re oT -a¥e Over. ima 
very, everye@wial for her to .diesmiene.’ 
that. Oh [how-crnel Colonel ‘Vivianseems 
have been to her: 


powill 
‘There is the ring @fS¢etith in it,” “she }-ews<ebont!@enstance thas : 
said, «ead coents. ‘* My ep : y adiiaDiapenennnsnestnntiooeytiegts 
id |  sAusioonr teversete gob 


**Howeeenld=he Geabt-so trae-a woman on 3 ers’) Office, 
any subjett? oS 866411 me shat jowhere’\ Mr. Hydewhanedd: tobe alone, without 
can -hs-done? * fromthe [bis partner:to:keephim in otder, and this is 
very \how it van :— I 






vagueness Hof | 
seemed alpgard.’? 





I think I can make it out.” 

“Can you? I thought it was something 
erased On purpose,” answered the younpy tian 
eagerly. 

* No, it is, care of Messrs. Hyde and Seek ; 
bat the-rest-beateme.,’”’ 

“T wowder you"oduld read‘even that,”said 
Jo Pennington ingly. 

“ Hyde and Seékpwere Vivian’ ssolicitors,”’ 
strock*in Bir Jolin deeidedly, “ give: me'that 
paper, SteHa;derliog, and fet-me study “it ; 
it cannot be genuine.”’ 

“I wish Deould think ‘so-also,” anewered 
the girl eddy. -*It-is*too Jate to help ‘poor 
‘Constance, bat w6t-toolate to find ‘her oruel 
hasband, and convince him of her innocence.” 

“Poor wretch!” murmured Sir John; 
““whetmadnes# could’ have’ possessed him to 
doubt'such awoman? I would not stiffer the 
pengs-he-mudt doin the fatare, for all the gold 
‘ofthe Tndies,” 

_ “Father!” oried Stella, with an indignant 
light in her beattifabeyes,’ “I cannot forgive 
him yet. I cannot at present feel any pity for 
him. Oaly think what my dear Constance must 
bave suffered, wrongfully accused, and de- 
serted by the husband, who swore.to love and 
cberish her while lifelasted. Left toearn her 
ow living, and.ehean Earl's danghter! Oh, | 
it-is,all too. shamefal and cruel, -asd when 
Colonel Vivian,:and I .meet, he .shall know 


a 


what every right.minded .man and woman | yond 


must think of him. Father, we may as well 
80'to A frica-as anywhere ‘else. 

“ T+will-never rest till that paper is in hie 
bands, and ‘it -he has ‘openly maligned -my 
friend, ‘he shall openly declate ‘her innocence. 
No one knows how-good-she ‘has beer to me. 
a seal ‘Ts her affection and 

indness? Ard-wemust‘ses hername righted, 
ee. 
o-who-had finished reading Lady 
Onnttannihs toner hoker up. . 
7 as *Y: affécted by its’ 1 
hit voive wacuathnatyeniwonds Seer ven 
eo. Fawn glad-we had not: sailed, Btélla, ‘dear; 
‘Wewill go to Attion by all means, butwemnst. 
‘ascertain‘somethin us. “Afriosis*too 





“Yast “a country to tadktle- upon ‘waoh“slendér 
information. ‘Lwilltelegraph to Messrs, Hyde 


‘to! | was 


, | }in-A trios. “Mostimportant. 
Mui/Penaingtén, ‘sthowery | Vivian.” 


sen ag yourbrain bas coined themwordszand 
the amswer comes back-as quickly. Oungreat 


to-befairy tales; 
inYolden ‘times .a good-muny~of our modern: 






“ Suppose you: come -with.me Pennington: 
You're a salt; but the wet won't meltyou.’’ 


| assured, 
time when he and I meg¢t.”’ 


shave “burned .at the Mr. 


left behind? Notif I knew it. Ishi 
you and my father upto the ‘matk,: 
Colonel Viviantwilknot have amen 


“Bat, indeed, you onghtmot to go,"axid 


‘‘ should be very-happy,” he returned bea thorough ihange. |) leshall 
esitation, “bat-will mot Mies East henjoyat. Over Wadi i througty'the 
dull leftalone? It you will write , p worst formset: evel and why not.I? 
I -will-take it-to=the-post-officeswith pleasure, |-1 can-egemre Tham speither +a. coward*mor 
then you-nesd-notJesve'her.”’ afaenddy,.Mr. Bennington ;-and I *beg:you 
“He ‘had “spoken in an undertone, bat ‘the ast-my going.” 


quick cars caught-hisawords. 4 
“No, please do axot@remain, 
pleaded, * bothisgoy 


™% 






Eustace’ s. message 


~pourse -it-art “tthe lawy 


“ Kigdty wivefalbaddress of Colonel Vie 
Abasovhat ofbady 


‘What is «in ‘the-wisdenow? "murmured 


Aether,” she tepenk aguimstanyrown 

‘and I }e0, and Iewilldowmy- bes to:-secure-n comfort. 
ig | able cara’ % 

G 


“#1 -Willemot “aay-ancther word. I should 
interests it I-weretodo 


ven for’you. 
‘Phere Dad ! what do-you-ssy- ” 
“Tsay, ay Geerethat you bave hs 
own way sities "yeurewere!born,’” 
Joha ; ‘‘arid I mveino’deabt ~wharever"int 


@ London firm ot ‘solicitors ji that you w: “so: long-as:-your 
earty it, andsin pene old (father ‘liwest$0°indalge you. “It' you 


made up ‘your’mind-o0 -go“to Africa, to 
Africa you j ennington aid I may 
make upourimindstout at omce. kam only 
igiad that’ he vis seeming too, to “bare “the 


nepponsibility» and iaseist in ig Wena 
‘order, for! I am garetit'is csetnaeg oe 
‘man cotld tmaapesalone, more “espevially 
anknownland. “I-am 


‘among strangerstin'an 
. Phere can’ be*noharm in —, stombetetitredap to°make sach a 


4 + Off y 

‘When Mr. Seek returned, he did not quite 

agree with him; but that did not recali the 
méssave, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Tue returntelegramfrom Mr. Hyde reached 
Sir John Eustace at the-distant port where'e 
awaited it; and-he said in it all'he could. 

‘* Letters are sent to Cape Town; where they 
await-Celonel Vivian's orders:at*his bankers. 
Heis, we'believe;in Zatuland. We have no 
fixed address. Sorry, ‘indeed, ‘we cannot 
trace Lady C.:V.” 

That was the answer ; and therowas a great 
deal more in it than there would ‘have been 
had it been sent ander the auspices’ of ‘Mr. 
Seek for it will'be remembered that, althoagh 
boundto his client's interests, the sympathies 
of’ Mr.cHyde were decidedly with Lady Gon- 
Stance ;:and he would have been a friend to 
hor*had it been inchis' power to render ther 
aevistance. 

Mr. Pennington was present when thetele- 
pra phic message atrived,-and, looking at ‘Sir 
John, -said,— 

“T>ohave’ a great-favour to ask. Will you 
grant it?” 

*sOf-opurse: Iwill,” replied the ‘Baronet, 
‘for I mee nt ae no request: be- 


my power-to-grati 
‘Dad sthatds blind confidence," said Stella 
withaemile, ‘I never knew father so trust- 
fulbefore." 

“I take it as the highest compliment,” 
answered Mr » brightly. 

‘“«Qbeourse you do,” retorted Steélia. 

No, it ds! nota compliment, Jo,” laughed 
Sir John, “itis: the: unyarnished 'trath, with 
no “uftreal‘gloss'on it. Oome, out *with ‘the 
request, myboy.”’ 

‘“* You are going to:Afrion,/‘are7you-not?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Phen let ‘me ‘come onboard ‘the Ilermaid 
forthe tip. -Dehould like it immensely ;-and 
Ethink I mightbe of realiueeto'you. f know 
Afrioa, and have travelled far up the country ; 


Johniisatriend |’ 
"for “thie. “Et sis®@ne*thing to go about in 


ao the interior but 
the yacht at ease, with your home always 
with’ you,“atid another to rough it as we shall 
have to do, eb, Pennington? I am afraid the 
poor little lassie will long for England before 
shethas been ouva wesk, and then it will be 
too late to: think about it.” 

‘*‘ You ‘will not-hear me complain, ‘father,” 
replied Stelia- with a smile, amd the matter 
was settled. 

The: Lvening Star was sent back to England, 
and'the-Honorable Mr. Pennington took-up bis 
quartéreon board the Mermaid, and was weleome 
to both father and daughter. Naturally »the 
crews believed what Sir Jehn yet hoped for— 
that the beautiful young lady with whom 
they saw-him upon such friendly terms, was 
Mr, Pennington’s future bride; bat as for 
SteHe, the idea had never entered her head 
for one moment. 

The very fact of her love being fixed for ever, 
made her free from. restraint with honest Jo, 
who laid at her fest, metaphorically speaking, 
and waited for his head to be patted, like a 
faithfal dog, with much the same wistfal 
expression in his patient éyes, aiid Whén Stella 
did pat his head, that ie, give hima kind 
word, he was inexpressibly happy. 

Bo the white sails were get, and the DJer- 
maid was on her way to Aftice. 

The good yacht made a fair voyage of it on 
the whole. Her long low Hall supported an 
actual pyramid “6f snowy ‘oatrvas, “every sail 
answering to péffédsion to’*the"breeze. 

The three were #itting ‘upon ‘the’ deck in 
earnest Conversation, the stars were*bright as 
bayonet pdifits in the timbhine, and were 
gléaming over head with « brilliance not seen 
With us at home. 

The ‘turbiing ‘waves ‘wathed high “with 
silver-frosted crests. Oa flew the Mermaid, 
while beantifal Stella Eustace lay in'a loung- 
ing chair bébween her father’ and friend, -lis- 
tening 10 theirtalk tather than joining in it. 

Tie bree#e was freshening, andthe yacht 
went briskly forward pon! her geven ocean 


waiy. . 
Pistelle was watching a distant light’ wpon 





andilien: acquainted with eroughof the Zalu 
dangnuage to ‘make myself understood. “The 


the'sea,*the ‘moving of whith béspoke it an 
advaneing veszel ; andas she ‘looked, a rose- 
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[STELLA STOOD 


hued flame shot up into the sky like a recket, 
and the fated craft cculd be seen from stem 
to etern in the weird and fantastic light which 
licked around it bull and epars, and ran up 
the rigging with fierce delight. 

The girl was so horrified and astonished 
that she could not speak; but she started to 
her feet with excited gestures and pointing 


Both Sir Jobn an@ Mr. Pennington turned 
at once to see what ailed her, while at the 
fame moment the man on watch gave the 
alarm that there was a sbip on fire in the 
distance. For onesecond a thankegiving went 
up from the father's heart that it was not bis 
own brave craft, 

The next he ordered the Mermaid to lay 
to, and the boats to be lowered. He deter- 
mined to go and see if he could save any lives 
from that fearfal ecene. 

A look of terrible uneasiness overepread 
BStella’s white face. 

*‘Oh, father! take care of yourself,” she 
cried. clarping her arms about his neck, as 
though her love would detain him from the 
threatened danger. 


*‘ I will go, and do what can be done,” said 
Mr. Pennington’s strong clear voice. ‘' Do 
uot leave your daughter, Sir John,” 

But tbe baronet would not hear of it. 

** There is no real cause for alarm for us,” 
he replied, “and Stella’s own true heart 
would feel ebame for the father who did not 
try and lend a helping hand at such a 
&€aecn.” 


“My father is right,” she replied sadly 


_and gently, and disengaged herself from him. 


“That is my brave girl,” he said, cheer- 
fally. ‘Ina matter like this you must put 
yourself in their place.” 

He kissed her, and turned away to give his 
orders, 


“Barn a blue light,” he said. “It will show 





ibe poor creatures that some help, however 


LEANING OVER THE SIDE—BER BEART FILLED WITH EXCITEMENT !] 


little, is at hand ; and now for volunteers, my 
men,” 

There was a ready response of that cheery 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” from so many voices that Sir 
John laughingly remarked that the Mermaid 
must not be degerted. 

In an incredibly short space of time the 
largest boat was in the water, and on the way 
to the fast burning ship. 

Stella stood leaning over the side, her heart 
filled with a never to be forgotten excitement. 
That night stood out in her life as an ever 
remembered land mark. 

The whole ocean, which had been green, and 
crested with silver, looked red and black. Her 
eyes were glared by the lurid flames ; but still 
she looked, first at the boat advancing to her 
work of rescue, then to the burning ship, hop- 
ing, fearing, wondering. Never had she seen 
such a wondrous and awful sight. 

The cries of those on board came to her 
through the night air, carried upon the breeze, 
as death by flame or a watery grave overtook 
the sufferers one by one. 

Her blood seemed to curdle in her veins 
with the horror of it all, She had never wit- 
nessed so gruesome a scene, and hoped never 
to see such another; and yet the excitement 
was 80 great and stirring that she could not 
tear herself from the eight of it for a single 
moment. 

Even the sails which had been set were one 
great sheet of flame. Down crashed the main- 
mast, and up flew the flames with fresh fary 
amid a thousand firework-like sparks. 

The breeze arose and fanned it, the ship 
burned on, Minutes seemed hours to Stella 
as she watched there alone. 

Great Heavens! what was that? The 
ocean about the ship suddenly turned to fire. 
The watching girl clang to the yacht’s side, 
The boat was nearing the ship. Yes, it was 
quite close. 

Stella caught at her breath with a wild cry 
of heart agony. The boat appeared to be in 





the very flames, and merciful Heaven! the 
father she loved was in the boat. Only those 
in such a position can jadge of the heart's 
sufferings at such a moment. 

Shrieks of anguish arose from the sea. She 
heard them with terror. Was her father's 
voice one of them ? 

Those lefé on board the Mermaid were 
crowding to the side, epell-bound, and, like 
Stella, they felt the horror of the scene 
strongly upon them; the oldest sailor there 
quailed before the sight. 

The seething, blood-red sea of flames, the 
perishing crew, the burning veasel standing 
out in the growing darkness. Then into the 
night air a crash as of Heaven's artillery—aad 


silence, 
(To be continued.) 








Tae fashion of wearing false bair, which 
was all the rage for a number of years, wad 
started by a bald-headed countess in Paris. 
She had it to hide her baldness, and one eilly 
woman after another took it as “the style 
until the craze swept the earth. 


A very curious collection of ladies’ garters 
ia kept at the Hobenzollern Maseum as Berlio. 
Whenever there is a wedding in the Hoben- 
zollern family, a number of these short silk 
garters with the initials of the newly- 
princess are distributed among friends. The 
collection was begun by William I., and the 
oldest garter is that which was woven on t 
occasion of the marriage of Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ludwig with the daughter of the 
reigning Dake of Anhalt Bernbarg, in 161’. 
There are twelve garters from the reign of 
Frederick William III., and ten from that of 
bis successor, Frederick William 1V. They 
are all made of ribbed silk of different colours, 
braided with gold or silver, and many of them 
are finished off at both ends by heavy fringes 
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[*'DO YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT CBILD IS YOUB WIFE?" MRS, LADISLAS DEMANDS OF HER SON.) 


OVELEITE.) 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ir is very certain something must be 
done,” says Miriam, looking dismally round 
the shabby room, which not the utmost efforts 
of the girls can improve. ‘This constant 
state of worry and poverty is dreadful. Then 
the boys are growing up and ought to be 
starting out into the world, only they are too 
shabby as they are, and I don’t see any chance 
of getting new suits now or ever.” 

Her pale, thin face looks far too worn and 
old for her twenty-one years; and there is 
small wonder when one remembers that for 
8ix years she has done her best to supply the 
place of her dead mother. That for six years 
she has laboured early and late to make both 
ends meet, only to find at last that they are 
more deeply involved in debt than ever. 

“What is to be done?” she asks, and 
Claire, the second girl, makes answer,— 

“ Papa must let us do as other girls in our 
position do. Iris and I must go out as nur 
governesses. We aren’t fitted for anything 
- 4 and I should call twelve pounds a year 

g,”? 

She throws back her beautiful golden head 
and laughs lightly. She is far too used to 
poverty to allow it to spoil either her excellent 
spirits or healthy appetite. 

‘‘Heigho! I wish some gallant cavalier 
would come along and relieve all our necessi- 
ties by marrying one of us, and providing for 
the rest,” 

“Poor wretch |” murmars the third sister, 
Who is idly leaning out of the low window, 
I ee é-grey eyes lazily taking 
in every detail of the untidy, old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling garden, ‘His means would 
be tremendous to cover all our wants. Bat 





really, Miriam, it is high time one of us ex- 
changed single for double blessedness. We're 
getting on in years,’ and she smiles with all 
the innocence of her seventeen summers, 

But Miriam is too anxious to return the 
smile. 

“ Biggs is getting impatient,’ she says, 
dolefally, ‘‘and declares he won’t send up 
another joint until some of the old account is 
paid off ; and how that is to be done Heaven 
only knows. I don’t.” 

‘* Biggs is a barbarian,’ announces Claire, 
vehemently. ‘‘ He ought to be boycotted,” 

‘* Well, we have had the goods, can you 
wonder he wants his money ?” 

‘I wish,” says the girl at the window, “I 
wish we were South Sea Islanders. We 
should have no need then to study the pro- 
prieties, or to vex our heads about food and 
clothes,’ and she glances disparagingly down 
at her faded blue print, too small even for her 
slim young figure. 

‘* Iris,” remarks Claire, anxious to turn the 
conversation into a more pleasant channel, 
‘“* papa had a letter this morning.” 

“Qh! why wasn’t I down? Who was the 
writer? What was his text?” 

‘* We don’t know,” smiling maliciously. 
«You are a snare and a delusion, Claire, 
daresay it was only a pitiful appeal froma 

long-suffering creditor.” 

he door is og | opened and a grey- 
bearded man enters. He is very tall and thin, 
stoops at the shoulders, and the pale, patrician 
face is very patient, very sad. He wears the 
dress of a clergyman, and although it is 
ordered neatly nothing can hide its painful 
shabbinessg. 

‘* My dears,” he saye, in a mild, deprecatory 
voice, ‘my dears, I wish to read this letter to 
you. It is from a very old friend of mine, 
Mr, Alan Ladislas.”’ 

In an instant three pairs of bright eyes are 
bent upon him, three young, eager faces wear 
& look of rapt attention. 





‘tHe wishes to come here to recruit his 


‘health, I believe——”’ 


Mr. Vyvyan is interrupted by a dismal 
“Oh!” from Miriam, and most emphatic 
“He can't!” from Claire. 

He waits patiently until their excitement 
has subsided, then says,— 

‘You had best hear what he writes,’ and 
proceeds to read the exceedingly brief letter 
he holds. 


‘“*My Dear Vrvyan,—After so many years 
you will be surprised to get a line from me ; 
but although I have never written you for 
something more than sixteen years I have 
not forgotten you or esteemed you less. If 
perfectly agreeable to you I shall ran down to 
Fortiss for a week or two to recruit my 
health, somewhat impaired by a recent trip 
to Egypt. Expect me to-morrow—or if 
you cannot put me up wire to me at the 
Carleton.— Yours, 

“ Aran Laprsias.” 


“ Well, for impudence sublime and pure 
recommend me to Mr. Ladislas,” says Claire, 
with outepread hands. ‘ Does he mistake the 
Rectory for a hostelry ?"” . 

“Hush! my dear. I shall be gladif my 
friend can be accomodated. Do you think it 
can be done, Miriam?” with an anxious 
glance at hia eldest daughter. 

‘I don't know, dear. We—we have scarcely 
enough for ourselves. Does not Mr. slags 
understand how poor we are ?”’ 

“TI think not. He has lived in luxary all 
his life.” 3 

‘“‘ Then he is very rich ?’’ questions Iris. 

‘*T believe so.” : 

‘* Very well,” laughs Claire, ‘‘ that decides 
the question. One of us must marry him. 
But what a pity he is so old.” ‘ 

Mr. Vyvyan glances at her with mild re- 
buke, then says,— 

“ Ladislas is hardly what you would call an 
old man, He is ten years my janior.” 
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“Just in the prime of his life,” ae 
Iris, wickedly ; ‘‘a nice young man of forty. 
Never mind, dear papa, weare giddy 
I know, bat we mean ‘no\karm ; and “your 
ny shall prere em y: welcome, even if 
the fare is sca: ‘qpoor. T'll. sacrifice my 
Cochin Ohien eatboben” 

A burst of Jaughter:grests this: magfificent 
offer, the said \fowl (being certainly:mot leas 
than six yearsdidyemd nrider: cover oftheir 


merriment the 
‘therday ‘isvpent: sent 


The remainder of:thetda 
ae Se ls, “who, with a) 
ittle (mostun- 


on - ofa ’ - { | 
meer oe 


guess that years.a7o-ee aboyphe bad loved 
her mother, then herself a mere girl, -and 
that she had preferred the poor,- plain scholar 
so much her senior to her rich and handsome 
suitor. 

There had never been.any quarzel between 
the two men; each had gone his own way, 
Vyvyan hardly guessing how terrible a blow 
he had inflicted on his friend, and in his quiet 
— he-had been very happy’ with-his beautifal 
wife. 

Bat she was dead now, and herold fover 

renewing the friendship so long fallen 
into abeyance, 
he -rector ‘was ‘full of sad ‘and osweet 
—— of the past, recalled so vividly bythe 
brief, business-like note-of the morning 

‘Miriam: has:sacrificed two emall pilots: to 
the coming guest, and Claire's buey ‘fingers 
have ,produced seme rich custards ‘tout of 
weeks, ”” she declared, but.we.areinot..boeund 
#o accept. this. statement .as ;trath. . Iris, has! 
tifled the garden of old-fashioned stocks, 
‘weet peas ‘and mignonetie, has. stolen the 
ehoicest ‘‘cabbage.roses'’ :and. picotees to 
AMecorate the table. 

A. few pieces of silver are -still leftto the 
V5vyans,.and contrast oddly. enough with the 
much darned tablecloth, the knitted .hearth- 
rug and curtains, the girls clever fingers ‘have 
ore 

The sisters are dreseed in their best, which 
is poor enough ; scanty ‘white gowns, orna- 
mented only by ‘he flowers at ‘their 
-and Iris:is painfully conscious that her own‘ia 
far too short, and displeys*more of her‘pretty 
deet than ehe desires, 

‘Mr, Ve-vyan-has gene'to meet his guest, and 
when -the«heavy old ‘gatewarethrown open 
with a creaking noise: three spaies “of -eyas 


eagerly towards «the »new-comer from, 


gtanee: 
sbehind'the:cartaims, 

“He is very *handsome!” ays Chiire ;s 
** amd Ae knows’it.”’ 


** He looks nearly as old as papa,” adde' Fris,| 
mendaciously ; * only:he carries bimedlf in a! 


military way, ‘and that makese @ifference, I 
shate-old-men to ape youngones? ” 
“His elothes-make vpepa’s look -#habbier 


than ever!” moans ‘Miriam; ‘‘and'I “hate! 


hint! “How wulgarly prosperoas he ds 1” 
All of which remarks are- absurdly unjust ; 


at the Restor's daughters are moti diepoced. 
to look favonrably on-shis-man, “who forgets’ 


‘japrepere “the ‘b 


or remembers papa according to wish or 
occasion.” 


Batithere is:little time for farther criticism. 
a aleeady*being inttoducéd to 
them, greeting Miriam and beautifal Claire in 
& friendly, «almost paternal, manner;:bat he 
wetartemhenthis eyes fallen Iris. 
cheaith, Rbeeetifal, “spirited 
vthe ti 
7 recalbhis oldi 
to hismind. 


ge ere seety 
ii," the el-anowme, 


| dais imtent-regard and wi 
rt; pemot-so-ehort. 





Of eames, ike al ste spor, ho wy pial 
¢ ha a | 


her seven unruly boys, lest they shall commi commit 
some misdemeanour on the way. Mr. Ladislas 
looks kindly down at ‘seeramdibevelts figure in 
Seatin white gown,| young face 


g under’ oneiens. Iris hag 
herselfwith $he wonderg 
ther beauty womldthevwith a different 


dita faidit of fand Hicher ee ormation 





love-would Bee nae = 
Bho Girl i aberally of 


reavith us, 
sgrow 
ike us 

; ; 

this @resenres. “What a ‘beautital 

iis; wot @eourse she is beset. 


cote do seeomething tote | Obra0 laaghieg, Bran ~taer— 


ene Genet Sut Sultan -has 3 = 


robes, 

-marriage feast. [hope he-wen' "s be particular 
about-settlements, and that -he will be quite 
eontent -with =your -henest confession, ‘My 
face is my fortune, sir.’” 

‘Don’t, Claire. Can’t you see the child 
doeen’t like your nonsense ? ’-cries ‘Miriam,-@ 
trifle sharply, her loving eyes having seen the 
psinfal flash creeping over her young sister's 
face and throat. 

But Otlsire is incorrigible. 

“I would not give ‘much now for Anthony 
Marsd@en’s‘chance. And, redly, Iris, ‘for the 
sake ‘of ‘your family, you ‘should sacrifice 
inclination‘to duty. 

The face lately so flashed, grows quite white 
now, and the beautifal grey eyes flashthrough 
‘© mist of tears. 

“How “dare ‘you’ speak to me in such ‘a 
fashion? How’ tare you “couple my name 
with Mr. Marsden's? Your*remarks are in 
“execrable taste!” and‘she turns away, but not 
before’ the ‘repentant Glaire*has seen two great 
tears steal tlown her cheeks. 

‘Forgive me, dear,” she pleads, “I'm a 
“stupid, “‘feather-headed -wretoh ;” ‘bat before 
the can further abase hervélf, Ladistas enters, 
and with Miriam on his arm’leads the way to 
the ‘dining-room, “the ‘reetor followin ewer 
‘Cleire, whilst Iris gladly walks béhin 
~once ‘seated, éffectually~ Hides ‘herself behind 
the epergne from the visitor’s intent regard. 

"Phat night, ‘when “they “retire “to rest, 
‘Miriam, ‘who thares’a room’ with ‘Iris says 
gently, and witho ing at ‘her, 

‘©T wonder if Mr. 
and why he went-swiy. #0" abrnptly.. 
_youthink, ‘dear, “that after“his pronounced 

‘attentions to-you, if is ratberstrange he should 

“not write?" 

“ No,” says. Iria, shortly. ““ How-hot at is. 
“Lam stifled, ent leaning out of ‘the window, 


‘Hifts a-white, small’ face sky wards, ag if week. 


“ing help and comfort there, “But “presetitly 


| |-shetarns to’ Miriam with her orfiaary manner. 
*: Aren't” you tired, Méther ‘Hubbard? “Tet te 


‘as'get to ‘bed, or-you'l! ‘ba fis ‘for nothing to- 
morrow.’ 


ae 


CHAPTER. II, 


‘Tes’ walks’ to Ghorch’‘with'Mr.' Ladislas, 
\Olsire-having goue before with-her father, and 
Miriam being busily~engsged in ‘marshalling 





Di ly: poor. Ist th’ ok 
, thave t c "0 rich 
i ac er : vel 
_ The ld be 2 arr staying 
idly-bere, . 

‘The antly. 

**T do not think@o ;"and papa isso far from 
considering us burdens, that he will not hear 
one word of sucha plan. We must find ont 
}}gome way tohelp' without leaving him.” 

“Bat,” says Ladislas, looking at her with 
amusement, “you will not always have your 
father ; it he were taken from you what could 
you do?” 

‘* I do not. think it. kind of you-to speak like 
that, Mr. Ladislas! It would break our hearts 
to lose papa,” and the sweet lips grow tremu- 
lous, the young face is shadowed, and fall of 
contrition the man hastened to say,— 

“ Forgive me; I had no right to suggest 
such ‘a-sad-event; I had no to meddle 
with your affairs at all all; ‘but I-am ‘natorally 
Hnterested in “my friend's family,and that 
hinterest miust be m ee Miss Iris, is 
there nothing'I can Mbelp?”’ 

“Nothing, ‘thank ft with a quaint 
assumption of “Phe Vyvyans are 
poor’snough in all conscience, but'they are not 


au et!” 
43 " Dott’s you*know, child, “it would ‘be my 
test picasate-to-stélev-your father?” 
‘Ste shakes‘her’p head. 
oe eet “him “for “sixteen “years,” she 
8, gravely. 
“You bry Rar She ‘never ‘was'forgotten. 
Twas always bis’ A 
“'Then amen ‘have queer ways of showing 
‘fiendetiip, but thartk-you for your offered help 
althotigh ‘we “never can accs aris. The boys 
‘are pte Be hr sotaebf them willsoon be 
éliteootd:" 


“Tn w ity? “Your father cannot 
give doom pooh he 


She sighs. 
No, that” is Ryn “but “however ed 
nt,” ‘ever poor’ ‘their psy, 
bean mttenten” "Piis prondly. 
He passes by her°words; he’ie‘not fond of 
‘and the young Vyvyatts are n0timmaci- 
By grt hae ventured to play off tricks 
him. ‘Liv@ielas is not ‘at all gure that 
Iris is days innccent of alliance with them. 
‘**Bo, the’ boys pro- 
ded ors whatres ‘oryou gitls’? ee 
‘but marriage, aniresesbdinig 80 your owns 
ing that is a temote-comtinge 


“When one of-us mateo? > amnonnees Tris, 
[natvely, “it “will“beforthe benefit of the 
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damily ; the bridegroom must be both able-and 
willing to-eseist every member.” 
| Jadislas‘opens “his ‘eyes *to their widest 


tent. 

*"Dhis is rustic simplicity witha vengeance ; 
opat he wake — 

“Have you girls banded together for this 
purpose ? ‘Don’t you'think such’ a frank con- 
feszion would deter-any ordinary wooer from 
pressing hie-suit ?” 

“¥es, #0 both ‘questions. Miriam hada 
lover‘once, bus when #he'told him on ‘what 
conditions ‘she “would ‘take “him, ‘he ‘was 
frightened.” 

“As wellhe might be; and'she was foolish 
to insist upon them. I¢ is ‘hardly lHkely she 
gill have many editors,”’ 

Something in his emphasis of ‘the »~pronoun 
offends Iris. 

In her innocent heart she firmly ‘believes 
Miriam tobe as‘beautifal-as she is“ good, and 
esting ‘a contemptwous glance’at Ladislas, 
she enters the churéh porch before him, ‘leav- 
ing him not a trifle amused. 

Cleire presides at the wheezy harmoniam 
which has done duty for more’ years*than’ she 
can count, and ‘Miriam leads the choir-in a 
beautifal soprano, whose ‘compass and sweet- 
ness surprised Ladislas, 

“Your sister sings divinely !” he ‘whispers 
to Iris. 

“Yes; ‘bat -you must'not'talk'now. Papa 
likes us to'eet' a good example tothe villagers,” 
and she settles herself demurely:in her corner, 
and throughout the remainder of the service he 
eannot get so much as a look from her. 

What a ‘eweet, quaint little ‘piece of 
humavity ¢heis! How like‘her dead mother ; 
Old forgotten “hopes,‘old forgotten memories 
return to him as he sits in the dim, grey 
church, and his'pulses beat more passionately, 
bis heart throbs more quickly and warmly 
than it has:done’these many years. 

Itseems'to him, sitting ‘there, that some- 
thing of his‘ @ead: youth retarns*toihim as ‘he 
looks on the‘ facerof ‘his dead love’s:obild. 

To-day they‘all dine together, and he hardly 
wonders his friend: ehould beso “poor with all 
— hungry, healthy ‘boys ‘to feed and 

He prefers Jack, the eldest, to his brothers 
—perhaps because he most resembles Iris— 
and casts about:in his mind how best to-acsist 
him, and, the «mid-day meal being ended, 


¢ajoles Iris:iato ‘the garden, ostensibly +o , 


admire the ‘flowers, in -reality'to speak of 
Jack's fature, 

He learns the boy, whovis #ixteen,‘hag a 
hankering after a sailor's life, and has even 
threatened to run away to sea, and inwardly 
determines he shallhave a good start in life, 

ause, a8 he says to Iris, ‘so much depends 
‘on the first step;and you must learn to 
‘conquer your pride, which ig the*only blemish 
DP find in you,’ 
“Ibis net pride, but’ Be nme she 
t 


oring his ‘compliment. 

“ Oalbit what-you-will;” “he -s#ys, smiling. 
“Bat Iwonder "you ‘who -emtertain such 
cotione-should-be: to-berden a husband 
with the maintenance of the whole family,” 

‘That is an -entirely different thing,” she 
‘announces, gravely. 

‘And’ you-would be-willing so to “sacrifice 
‘yourself? “-he-agke. 

He fancies the sweet lips quiver, and ‘the 
‘young ‘face pates slightly. Certain “it is she 
‘hesitates e moment; belore'she says; quietly, — 

‘ I 4hitk:s0,”’ 

‘“Ané you’ have nothought of what'a ‘man's 


teclings would-be -wherhe diseovered: you “tad 


never loved him?”’ 
“Pshoatd tell Kimall the trath from’ first 


'¢0 laet.” she answers, 


Bat'he'faucies a #hadow ‘haa’ fallen-over 


her, Ahat-ber entitles are less frequent, and-her 


‘voice lese-gay>than before, 
Presently Jack joins them,-axid Iris, Aiting 


“Opstairs to. her own‘room. 


She is quite-eate from interruption. 
“Miriam has -gone to °Grarmy Butcher's 





\ her 


cottage to hold a Bible-class, Claire is away 
‘at the Sanday-school,-so unlocking’a drawer 
she takes out a little white packet, which she 
anties with trembling fingers. 

It coritains nothing of valae—only a few 
‘fated flowers, a note or'two, briefand friendly, 
Bigned only with ‘the initials ‘‘A. M.,’’ and 
yet, as ‘she looks at them, the young face 
softens, the sweet eyes are filled with a vague 
pain and deep longing. 

Once-again ‘she ‘lives ‘through the golden 
hours’ ofthe bygone’spring, when all her 
rambles*were’shared ‘by the writer of these 
notes, ‘when ‘he haunted her lite a shadow ; 
and she asks herself ‘sadly why he went away 
with such a cold good-bye, why now he never 
‘writes. 

Murs —_ trad come to or to 
claim some little ‘property bequeathed him, 
‘and-ashe brought detters of introduction to 
‘Mr. Vyvyan;-and’was'e’scholarly young man, 
he soon became’ quite at~home at the Rec- 


tory. 

From ‘the first Iris‘had been-selected ‘as‘his 
companion; and Miriam ‘had ‘earnestly hoped 
he would resoue the girl from her poverty. 

But he had gone without one word of love, 
without even a’*promise toreturn. 

And now, as Iris sits ‘with her treagtres 
before’her, she-wonders‘if-she shall’ever look 
‘on‘his face again, if this*strange, ‘half sweet, 
half bitter-yearning is love’indeed. 

How should she'know,' the poor child! How 
ae ‘she learn wisdom with none to-teach 

er 

A flush rises tothe fair brow. 

“*It cannot be ove,” she ‘whispers toher 
heart. ‘I could-not stoop solow as to give 
it'unasked, unwished-for.”’ And yet—and yet 
—what else was this nameless restlessness, 
this longing for news’of’him, with all the 
sickness’of hepe deferred ? 

Withan almost ‘angry gesture she thrusts 
the packet into the drawer, and ‘locking it, 
goes downstairs'to ‘the common ‘sitting-room, 
which’ is now deserted. 

The old-piano stands ‘open, and she begins 
idly to touch the*keys, until forgetfal of all 
she strays into a delicious air in a minor key. 
It had been one of “Anthony's favourites, and 
the tears rise ‘unbidden'to her-eyes; only to be 
quickly dashed aside-as'Mr. Ladisias speaks 
her name from'the open doorway. 

‘\May I come in?” “he asks, ‘and she 
answers rather ungraciously, yes. So he ‘sits 
‘beside’her, -watehing the’ slim, small fingers 

“moving quickly now—not to him can she play 
‘* Anthony’s favourite.” 

Phelong bright days go by; to Alan Ladislas 
they seem'to fly, although Fris finds them of 
vegetation length. It is she who most often 
‘hares his walks; who'points out places of note 
or interest ; ‘she, whose’singing ‘most charms 
‘him, ’although indeedher ‘voice-will not bear 
‘comparison with Miriam’s; and it is for‘ her 

‘books and flowers are brought from ‘the 
nearest town. 

"The boys tease her unmercifally; her‘sisters 
look om amusedly, bat al ways’that-vugne fear 
and pain in her heart increase, and with it a 
new-born shyness which’ te -her con- 
fiding in Miriam. It is evident to’ all now 
that Ladislas is “deeply in love’ with ‘fris, 

‘and’ Olaire thinks ‘her a’fortanste girl, and 
eee wishes that his choice had fatten on 
‘here 


One day when the'three gitls*sat’ sewing 
‘together, "Mr. Vyvyan ‘enters, ‘fooking per- 

lexed and anxions; ‘his ‘kind eyes stray to 
‘Tris*with a loving wistfalness new to them. 

-“ ray ‘he'says gently, ““how old ‘are 
“you 
aire Geventeen, “pepa, last “March. Why do 
you ask?” 

‘*Seventeen! ‘It seems impossible—and— 
“you h a child—it is absurd.” . 

*He-stands musings littlewhile, his children 
‘watching him eagerly, curiously, then he 


“Bays,— : 
uy should like‘to speak to Tris alone,”*and 

her sisters go out-reinctantly, slowly, leaving 

pale,-and jast a little tremulous. 


“ What is it, papa?’’ she asks, making a 
few ineffectual stitches ; but her hand shakes, 
and she lays aside her work, waiting for what 
she feels must come. 

‘“My dear, Mr. Ladislas has been speaking 
‘tome about you. He says that—that—well, 
in fact, he wishes to make you his wife. I 
told him you were very young and in- 
experienced, that I would in no way try to 
inflaenca your will or affections; but. he 
pressed for an anéwer, and so I promised. to 
broach the subject to’ you.” 

She sits quite silent a moment, the shadows 
of the leaves about the window falling 
athwart her paling face, and Mr. Vyvyan 
hastens to say,— 

“Do nothing rashly, my dear; you know 
best what feeling you entertain-for: him, and 
love is more than wealth, Remember you 
are a free agent.” 
oe? lifts her brave, sweet, young eyes to 
is. 

‘Dear,’ she answers very gently, “I 
should like time for thought. Will you,please 
tell Mr. Ladislas that I cannot answer him 
yet, that I am gratefal for the honour he has 
done me—and by to-morrow night my deci- 
sion shall be made.” 


ee 


CHAPTER III. 


Axaw Lantsras is very well saticfied with the 
girl's message, arguing that had she meant to 
refuse'him she would have done so at onceand 
emphatically. Heis well aware that as yet 
she does not love him, but he is very confident 
that be can win her; she is so young and 
malleable she cannot by any possibility bave 
any other lover, so he argues. 

He spends all the following day in the 
neighbouring town, never attempting to see 
‘Irie before leaving, and she is gratefal to him 
‘for this delicate thoughtfalness. 

All throngh the sunny hours she sits alone 
in her room, ‘trying to see her way clearly 
trying to discover if Anthony is too dear to 
her, for her to do this thing, and failing 
signally in both attempts. 

Again and again the poor child enumerates 
Alan's virtues and advantages, persuading 
herself almost that her liking for him ‘ia love, 
that she never*had cared the least little bit 
for Anthony, and then she thinks of her 
father, growing old and ‘feeble, of the many 
comforts’ he needs, but must do without, of 
the hardships her sisters daily bear, of the 
miserable outlook for the boys. And then the 
pretty head droops low, and tears fill the 
wistfal grey eyes. 

“How sélfish Iam! It isin my power to 
make them-all happy, and yet I hesitate ! 
Mr. Ladislas is very good and kind, and I—I 
like him very much; it wonld please them all,” 
and so in her love for her dear ones, her mis- 
taken ides of'duty, she makes her fatal deci- 
sion. 

As the’hour for her lover's return draws 
near, she rises, and taking out the packet 
reads the notes once, kisses those dead flo wers, 
and then with a sob catching her breath, puts 
a light to them; soon nothing remains of 
‘thenr but a little heap of ashes. 

She has done her daty, and the ¢ with 
its fcolish romance is dead, and will‘ be-soon 
forgotten. Miriam comesin, a trifle anxious, 
a trifle paler and plainer than usual, aud one 
glance at the'toving worn face serves’ to con- 
firm the young girl's resolve. 

“Come dear, Mr. Ladislas has returned ; 
let me make you presentable,” 

Tris ‘submits ‘hersélf to her sister, with a 
quiet docility fo “to°her wilfal, winsome 
neture, and presently she says,— 

“Miriam, dear, will it please you if I say 
yes'to him?” 

The “flush :on ‘Mitiam’s face is sufficient 
answer, ‘although she shakes her head, 
asying,— 

“ Do not sacrifice yourself for your family, 
Tris. "That sort of thing is all nonsense, 


{although wehave often talked of it.” 
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“Perhaps,” says Iris, “he would give 
papa a better living. Poor papa! and I like 
him very much,” and here her voice will 

tremble despite herself. ‘‘I shall be quite 
happy, Miriam dear. I am going to marry Mr. 
Ladislas,”” and then she ories a little, whilst 
her sister kisses her with loving gratitude. 
In a short while she grows quiet, and drying 
her tears begs that she may be allowéd to have 
dioner in her own room. 

“‘T want to be alone, dear. I could not come 
down yet, but will you please tell Mr. Ladislas 
I will see him in the library when he is 
ready.” 

It is growing quite dark when his message 
comes to her, and trembling very much she 
goes down, a slim white figure, looking 

tifally small and childlike in the uncertain 

ht. Mr. Ladislas meets her at the door, 
and taking her hand leads her in ; she is cold, 
and her heart well-nigh fails her now. 

He is not so calm as he could wish ; he loves 
her so much better even than he dreamed ; his 
whole life’s happiness resta upon her decision. 
His voice is shaken as he says, ‘‘ What have 
you tosay to me, Iris? Are you going to make 
me happy ?" and he tries to clasp the slender 
form close, but she holds him off awhile. 

‘' Mr. Ladislas,” she says, gravely, ‘ please 
let us understand each other. I would not 
wish to deceive you, because indeed I like you 
80 much.” 

Her words carry comfort to him, although 
her very candour would have made some men 
ery “ What is it you have to say, Iris?” 

6 asks, 


“You know we are very poor, and 


you know too, I should only marry to help ' 


them all.” 

He smiles amusedly. 

“So you are going to hold me to your old 
conditions ?"” 

‘*We have always promised each other to 
keep true to our worde,” she answers, as if 
such an agreement is the most matter of-fact 
thing in the world, ‘If I say yes Mr. Ladislas, 
you must promise to help papa, and the boye, 
and to——” 

‘To find husbands for the girls,” he adds. 

She nods gravely. 

‘* Well, all these thinge I agree to do. Now 
for my terms. I think it is but right I should 
know a little of your past beside myself, have 
you, or had you, ever any lover?” 

** No,” she answers with a mournfal shake 
of her pretty head “ never,” and she speaks 
in all good faith “ We were too poor.” 

“ Well, Iris, 1am waiting for my sentence. 
Do you think you can be happy with me?” 

“ Yes, at least I will try very hard, and you 
will be kind to me, because at home we hardly 
know the meaning of a harsh word.” 

“Kind, my darling,” and now he gives 


free vent to the strong passion over-mastering | 


him, and catching her to him, kisses her madly 


home she is so soon to leave, the untried life 
before her, and her extreme youth finds ample 
reasons for the change in her. 

She is very anxious to please him, yielding 
to him on all possible occasions. On only one 
point has she proved contumacious. She has 
utterly and angrily refased to cast off her 
shabby gowns until marriage, saying she will 
go to her husband as she is ; that she will not 
be burdened with costly gifts, and to this whim 
he has been compelled reluctantly to submit. 

July and August have flown ; September is 
far advanced, and on Michaelmas Day Iris 
is to be married. Mr. Ladislas has gone to 
town to buy the bridesmaid's gifts, and Iris 
walks with Claire in the woods. She is paler 
and more thoughtful than when first we caw 
her, and carries herself more sedately, but 
otherwise there is no change in her. 

“I wonder,” Claire is saying, ‘‘I wonder 
very much Mrs. Ladislas has not written 


she says in a light tone. “ Certainly it wy 
Claire, who claimed his attention to-day,” 

And there the subject dropped, but when 
Miriam is singing to Claire's accompanimens 
the poor child leans her aching brow agains 
the window, and lets the tears rain unheedeg 
down her face. 

‘Ido not care! Ido not care!” she Bays 
over and over again; but her heart is very 
heavy. ‘‘ He never could have loved me, and 
80 it is best I should marry Mr. Ladislag,” 

An arm steals about her waist, compelling 
her with gentle force to confront its owner, 

“You have come back,” she says in scarcely 
a tone of weloome. “‘ We did not expect you 
until to-morrow.” 

“ [hurried through my business, sweetheari; 
I was eager to return.” 

** There was no need for harry,” she answers 
wearily. 

“‘ Are you tired, little darling? How strangely 





you ; it is very rade and remiss,” 

‘‘ She is such an old lady,” Iris answers ex- ; 
cusingly, ‘‘nearly seventy. I hope she is: 
nice; ob, how I shall miss you all, I’—she| 
pauses abruptly, for coming towards them, 
hat in hand, is a young man. 

‘‘Good gracious!" says Olaire, “ itis-Mr. 
Marsden,’, and turns to look at her sister. 





| Maraden,”’ but Iris is silent. 
! 
| 
j 
| 


} 


bo I am very sorry, but time will not permit 


She is startled to find the girl white as the! 
flowers at her breast, but before Anthony 
can join them the colour comes back to her 
, cheeke, and she is gravely composed. 
He shakes hands with the sisters, and | 
Claire saye,— | 
“This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. | 


“I have jost run down to look after my. 
property,’ he explains, ‘and hardly hoped | 
to meet you.” ‘ 

‘‘Have you been to the Rectory? No?/| 
well you must retarn with us. Miriam will 
never forgive you if you don't make your’ 
| bow to her.’’ 


@ Visit, Mies Claire, I shall only just catch the | 
up train; to-morrow I start for Madeira.” | 
“Ob! then we shall not see you for a great 
while ?” 

‘No, Iam afraid not.” 

‘‘I wish you a pleasant journey,’’ Iria says 
80 coldly, that he looks at her in a startled, 
way, and seeing the change in her, asks, “Are | 
you not well? You certainly are paler than you, 
| used to be.” 

His half indifferent manner angers her, but 
she answers with a fine assumption of careless- 
ness. 

‘Lam tired; we have walked a great dis. | 
tote. Do you go by the 4 50 train?” 

o eg ” 


“Then we must not detain you;”' and she | 
offers the tips of her little ungloved fingers, | 
which he touches lightly. Does he forget the | 
; poawe pressure he once bestowed upon 

em 





again and again ; but she lies quite passive in | th 


his arms, and when he begs for one little 
sign of affection only lifts her cold lips to 
his, and permits him once to kiss them. She 
is very quiet, hardly realising yet what she 


has done, and his eager passionate words fall j 


on deaf ears, wake no response in the young 
heart. But when he speaks of an early 
marriage, she cries ont widen 
please ! not yet! I am too young!’’* 

But now that he has won her, he has no 
mercy on her, and so presses hisentreaty that 


from utter weariness she yields at last, sorely | 


against her will. 


‘Tam glad you are reasonab’e, little woman, ; 


as I wish all arrangements to be completed as 
early as possible. 
travel now, and naturally I am anxious to 
show her my bride, and I don’t intend leaving 
Fortiss without you.” 

So from to-night the preparations for her 
marriage goon right merrily. Everybody is 
pleased, and she tries to think she shares the 


general satisfaction, and is gentle in ways 


and words, far too gentle and submissive. 


Even Alan wonders where her brightness has ' 


flowa, thea remembering the happy, if poor, 


enly “ Uh not yet! | 


My mother is too old to ' 


“ Good-bye,” he says, ‘Good-bye, Mies | 
Claire; some day we may meet again,” and co. 
, with a bow which inclades them bcth, he is) 
ne. 
et How strangely you behaved, Iris,” says’ 
, Claire, ‘‘and how he was. 
| he has heard of your approaching marriage ?’ 
“No; or he would have offered his congra- 
| tulations.”’ 
‘* We must have been mistaken in suppos- 
ing he cared for you.” 
“Of course you were; we were nothing 
; more than casual friends.” 

Casual friends! ah! if this was so, why 
, does she feel so sore at heart, and why is it so 
hard to keep the heavy tears from her eyes. 

At dinner that day Claire tells of the meet- 
ing, and Mr. Vyvyan says,— 

* He is a worthy young man—very worthy, 
I am sorry he had no leisure to call upon us; 
no doubt he is going to take his sister abroad ; 
his devotion to that poor mad soul is very 
noble, very touching. Iris, my dear, I used to 
, think he was fond of you,” 
She laughs in a strange way. 


I wonder if| 


your voice sounds,” and he peers through the 
gathering darkness, at the small, white, tear. 
stained face, 

“Did you miss me, Iris? Why, child, you 
have been crying!” 

“No, no; she answers, mendaciously, 
‘Please let me alone, I am only a little 
stupid to-night, and my head aches badly,” 

‘I wonder if I have brought a care for 
dulness and headache,’ he zays, mischievonsly, 
and drawing a leather case from his pocket, 
he opens it, and even in that uncertain light 
she sees the glitter of diamonds, and crawsa 
deep breath of surprise and admiration. 

** When the lights are brought in you shall 


| try them on,” be says. ‘I could not bear you 


should be deprived of such baubles, and of 
course my mother retains the family stones 
until her death,” 

** You are very good to me,’’ the girl says 
gently, ‘but I wish you were less generons; 
you make my obligations too heavy. And, 
will you be very angry if I ask you to explain 
what bas puzzled me all through 2?” 

‘“‘ Angry with you dear love? You might sin 
against me seventy times seven with im. 
punity. What is it you wish to know?"’ 

‘Why, your mother has never written to 
me or sent. me even & message; we all wonder 
aboutit. Isshe angry because you are going 
to marry me ?” ; 

‘* Nonsense,” he answers lightly, but if she 
were looking, she would see an uneasy expres- 
sion on his face. ‘‘ Of course she will love you 
dearly. Now kiss me, and be ,” and 
with piteous submission she lifts her face to 
receive his caress. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue honeymoon is over, and Mr. Ladislss 
is conveying his bride home. He is a little 
uneasy with regard to the meeting between 
her and his mother, and heartily wishes it 
over ; the old lady has maintained absolate 
silence since he communicated the news of 
his marriage, and he knows her well enongh 
to feel she will greatly object to abdicate in 
favour of Iris. 

He is both proud of and devoted to her, and 
in all his life until now their wills have uevet 
clashed ; but he counts upon his bride's 
beauty and winsome way to soften her haughty 
heart. 

From the time madam (as she is always 
called) come to Ladislas, she has ruled both 
house and village despotically, and it would 
be hard indeed to find a creature there who 
dare oppose her inflexible will, or defy her 
anger. a 

t surely she must be won by thié 
child-wife, who looks her best to-day, hav 
ing dressed with especial care, pitifully wish- 
ful to please Alan and his mother. Arrived 
at the little station, Ladislas looks vainly 
round for a familiar face; not a servant 1s 10 
sight, and on the arrival of a porter (new 10 
the place) he learns that no carriage has beet 
sent from the Hall. His face darkens, and 





“T can’t think what induced ‘such a belief,’’ 


his brow contracts ominouely; alshough 10 








_ never quarrelled yet, we 
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or 





___—_—_— 
Iris he affects to make light of the matter, 
he knows that already madam has commenced 
hostilities, 

No conveyance is procurable, so Iris is 
compelled to walk to her home through 
the muddy heavy roads, to the t detriment 
of her dainty skirts. She is ly fatigued 
with her long journey, and but for very shame 
could ov like a tired child. But they reach 
the Hall at last, and giving the servant, who 
opens the door, some directions in a sharp 
voice, Alan leads his bride upstairs to madam’s 
room, explaining that they were not expected 


so early. 

He draws the little hand through his arm 
as he enters the spacious, handsome apart- 
ment, and saying ‘Mother, this is your 
daughter,” leads her towards a handsome old 
lady seated in an easy-chair, from which she 
does not attempt to rise. 

“Do you mean to tell me that child is your 
wife?”’ madam demands, austerely. ‘ You 
must be mad to suppose you would find happi- 
ness with her |” 

Iris shrinks closer to her husband, who says 


sharply orn 

‘Ig this the only welcome you have for her ? 
If you have no affection for her, I insist you 
should show her that res; due to my wife.” 

“ That will do, Alan,” haughtily. ‘‘ We have 
not do so now. 
It would hardly make matters better,” and 
rising, leaning upon a gold-headed stick, she 
goes slowly from the room, leaving Ladislas 
enraged, and Iris tearful. 

Oh! it is sad that in this first hour of 
home-coming she should wish she had never 
left the shelter of the dear, shabby old 
Rectcr/. 

“ Alan,” she says, with a pitifal quiver of 
the sweet lips, ‘‘ how hard she is, and I hoped 
she would be kind. I know I meant to be a 
good daughter to her.” 

“Don't worry, sweetheart, it will all come 
right ; she is only a little sore at first to think 
that her reign is gver; but you must be 
patient with her for my sake.” 

“I will try,” dolefally, ‘‘ and you will let me 
have some of the boys here.” 

‘For Heaven's sake, no!” he interrupted, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ They would drive my mother mad. 
Aren’t you content with me, dear? Wait 
awhile, and you shall have Claire or Miriam 
down if you like. Now, let your maid make 
you beautiful,” smiling, and pinching her pale 
cheeks. ‘I hope you will your apart- 
ments, dear,” 

She follows the sug maid upstairs with a 
heavy heart; oh! if she could but see the dear 
ones now! What a different welcome they 
would give her ; and, alas! that it should be 
80; in her heart she whispers, ‘‘ Would I were 
back again! Would I had never married!” 

Then she reproaches herself for her wicked- 
ness. Alan is good, and her darlings are the 
better for her sacrifice ; and when the strange- 
ness of her surroundings has worn ‘away she 
will be content. 

_ Already Jack has got his heart's desire, and 

is far enough from England now, and Alan has 

romised to hold out a helping hand to all the 
ysas they grow up. 

So smiles chase away the threatened tears, 
and she takes an interest in her toilet, because 
it is her duty now to please her husband, and 
he likes to see her bravely attired. 

She even resolves not to be daunted by 
madam’s frigidity, and the following meal is 
<a , Sao as she had feared it 


Ladislas devotes himself almost exclusively 
to his bride, and if madam says little, that 
little is courteous. 

Iris trembles as they go together to the 
bat We hee thes a oe 

spirit, an rou 
enough to hide her fear, . . 

Madam takes up some fine knitting, and 

Iris watches the wrinkled jewelled ers 


ane mechanically, with a sort of fascina- 


Presently madam looks up, and fixing her 





black eyes upon the girl’s face, asks quietly,— 

“ Why did you marry my son?” 

It isa strange question, but Iris answers 
quite naturally. 

‘‘Because he wished it, and I wanted to 
help papa and the boys.” 

The simplicity and truth of her reply stag- 

madam a moment, then she says with a 
ry goes sales ates 

“I must congra' upon your 
innocence and candour; but I wonder if he 
guessed the motive of your acceptance.” 

‘I told him all,’ the girl answers, gravely, 
‘and he was satisfied.” 
oy = was there no one you preferred to 

m ” 

The pitiless eyes never waver in their ’ 
the handsome, haughty face is bent t- 
leasly a her, A faint flash rises to the 
dignity row, but her reply isa rebuke in its 

‘*He is my husband ; my duty and affection 
are his by right.” 

Madam says no more, but as the days wear 
by Iris is aware that her every motion is 
watched ; that the old lady is always striving 
to send her poisoned arrows through the joints 
* her pape oe trying to win her con- 

ence for purposes. 

At first Ladislas stands between them, but 
presently a change comes over him; slowly but 
surely his mother’s hints and inuendoes begin 
to take effect. 

She argues that so pretty a girl as Iris could 
not have been devoid of lovers, even in such a 
place as Fortiss, that her simplicity is 
assumed, that it is scarcely likely so young a 
creature should prefer a man of his years, 
and that she hopes no evil will come of such 
an ill-starred marriage. 

Like most men who have very young wives, 
Ladislas is insanely jealous, jealous of every 
male who approaches Iris, jealous even of her 
own family, and soon he begins to reproach 
her in no measured terms for her coldness and 
want of faith to him. 

At first the poor child is too frightened to 
reply ; his accusations cover her with shame. 

So earnestly has she tried to do her duty, 
so really grateful to and fond of him is she, 
that from her marriage day she has resolutely 
os aside all thought or memory of Anthony 

arsden, all remembrance of what might 
have been. 

And then when the constant reiteration of 
such scenes have somewhat blunted her fine 
sensibility she retorts hotly and indignantly, 
for she is not immaculate. 

Sometimes she succeeds in bringing Ladis- 
las to his senses, and then he will humbly 
entreat her forgiveness and protest his love, 
and for a little while peace reigns, only to be 
oe me by some chance word or glance from 

adam. 


It is in vain Iria entreats that Claire or },, 


Miriam msy come to her, and finally she 
ceases her prayer, and a quiet, patient en- 
darance of her lot comes to her. 

She grows paler and more subdued in 
manner, carrying herself with a dignity which 
sits ony upon the slight form and youth- 
ful face. All her merry ways and wilful words 
are things of the past; she has now no heart 
to laugh and be glad. 

Bat no word of complaint reaches the 
Rectory, no least hint of her misery and sick 
longing for home, and the honest, loving faces 


ere. 

Claire and Miriam go better dressed, Iris 
sparing as much of her pin-money as she 
dare to meet their necessities; but, as Miriam 
says,— 

‘We do not want her gifts, we want her. 
Why does she not come? Claire,” miserably, 
“do you think she is ashamed of us?” 

‘*No,” says Claire, stoutly. ‘Don’t you 
know Iris better than to believe that? Some. 
times, Miriam, I fancy she is not allowed to 
visit or receive her family. I hope I am 
wrong, but I don’t think I am.” 

Miriam looks at her with startled eyes. 

“If it is so it will break her heart! Oh! 





Claire, I wish you had not suggested such a 
thing. I wish Mr. Ladislas never come 
among us.” 

‘‘ There! don't distress yourself so much, 
dear! I daresay Iam a fool to imagine such 
things, and I deserve to be whipped for 
frightening you—but—but——”’ and here her 
voice grows uncertain, ‘her letters haven’t a 
oy or hearty ring in them; and I am afraid 

or her. Hash! here comes papa. Don’t 
even hint what I have said to him.” 

The next day the Rector receives a letter 
from Iris, announcing her departure to town. 

‘* We shall not see her for months,’’ com- 
plains Claire, ‘‘and I am hungry for a sight 
of the child’s face.” 

Miriam says nothing, but her cheeks are 
wet with tears of bitter disappointment. 


CHAPTER V. 
Aut in a wild March morning Olaire walka 
alone through the budding woods. Her beauti- 


fal face is flashed, her eyes bright with keen 
enjoyment. The Rector’s children are nothing 
if not healthy and great lovers of nature. 

She sings as she goes, in a low voice, 
snatches of sweet, old songs, fragments of 
melodies long ago committed to memory. 

Oat of doors all the cares of the household 
are forgotten, all trifling envies and longings 
buried out of sight, out of mind. 

Bhe looks like some woodland nymph as she 
goes rapidly on, her golden hair blown in 
curling masses about her face and throat, 
her deep blue eyes instinct with the gladness 
of youth. 

Her beauty and grace startle the man who 
comes upon her unawares, and he stands silent 
until she has seen and recognised him. Then 
she hurries smilingly forward. 

“Mr, Marsden! What kind wind blew 
you here? We did not hope to see you for a 
great while.” 

Then she notices, for the first time, that he 
wears mourning, and her face expresses her 
sympathy. 

“Ts is for my sister,” he says, ‘she died 
at sea. Poor girl! it was better so—she was 
hopelessly insane.” 

Claire murmurs some commonplace words 
of condolence, and begs him to return with 
her to the Rectory, promising him a hearty 
welcome. 

He accepts her invitation, asking presently 
in an awkward way,— 

‘ Are they all well? And Miss Iris?” 

‘“‘ We are never ill,’ Claire answers, lightly. 
*t Ag for Iris, you know you will not see her.” 

‘*Bat why? Is she from home?” 

‘Did you not know? Is it possible you 
have rot heard? She was married in Septem- 

Se 


“Married!” he cries, his face suddenly 
blanched, his eyes wild and _ incredulous. 
“Tris married! You are jesting with me 
shamefully.” ; 

Claire's heart is smitten with pity as she 
looks at him, and her voice is very gentle, as 
she answers,— i 

“It is the truth, Mr. Marsden; but I did 
not think that you would care. You went 
away without one word to her. Perhaps if 
you had spoken things would have been 
different.”' 


He looks blankly at her. 

‘*Bat even then she must have been en- 
gaged—her marriage was very near. Why 
was it kept so profound a secret?” 

“If you recall our last meeting, Mr. Mara- 
den, you will remember you gave us no time 
for explanations; and neither Iris nor myse%f 
would have thought one necessary. You were 
apparently so indifferent to anything that 
mighs chance to us.” 

he young man groans in his bitterness of 
spirit. 

‘* Why was I so mad to go without one word? 
Although, had I spoken, things would scarcely 
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tone than Ladislas has ever heard her use, 
and so goes to make her toilet. 

She does not linger long over this; and 
when ehe comes back looks so white and wan 
that but for Maé@am's sneers and the longing 
he has to confirm or allay bis suspicions, Alan 
would haye bidden her stay at home. 

Throughout the drive Iris is very quiet, 
answering any stray remark with mono- 
syllables, and in a frigid: tone. 

She is greatly wounded, and terribly afraid 
of what lies before-her, In her grief and 
desolation she even-prays for death as: the 
only good thing left her now. 

Mre, Ponsonby's reomeare all ablaze with 
light and redolent of'many odours, 

Tris feels bewildered by the crowd of*men’ 
and women; the babble of voices; the ripple of 


light laughter, 

‘an her heart ‘cries out,-— 

“Have pity on me! I am: helpless and 
wretched! Let me go away that I may find 

ce ! ” 

In & vague way: she is conscious that her 
husband is watching her every movement ; 
that he never once’relaxes his vigilance. And 
when Anthony Marsden crosses the room to 
join her she could:shriek aloud. 

In his face she sees a look of stark wonder; 
a great pity, amd: a little sob rises fromher 
heart to. her-lips,:but with a supreme effort 
she suppresses:it;,and tries to smile; but the 
poor, pale: lips quiver ominously, the sweet 
eyes are dim: with unshed teare, 

He has found her at last, ill and-anheppy— 
one glance has: told: him that~and he may 
offer hero comfort | 

“You are surprised to meet me here?” he 
arke, casting abont in his mind for some.com- 
monplaces.. ‘‘How-chamged you are! You 
would have-been wiser to. stay at. home.” 

Above all the sea of; faces, dim and bluxred. 
to her now,. she; sees her husband’s - white. 
wrathfol, features. and; jealous eyes, and 
in an agony. of shame entreats,— 

“ Do notstay, with me! Please, go at onec 
—for my take!” 

He is quick. to grasp her meaning; too 
delicate to, wound her by any question or 
remark concerning. this. cruel revelation. 

“T will go,”’ hegagsy gentlp; “ and, wilh nok 
trouble you again,” and, bowing, he leaves-her, 

Presently Ladislas joins: 

_“Why did you dismiss Marsden, se har. 
riedly ?” he demands. . ‘* Your conduct points 
to some eecret nnderstanding between you?” 

“ Before. Heaven,. nol.’ she criea in alow, 
wild:tone,.. ‘‘ L wished, only .to pleasa.yan,.to. 
do my duty.as.yonr wife, Dear. Alan, do.not. 
£0 misjudge.mek you: break myhears t’’ 

Her piteous eyes meet his, her small, white. 
face is lifted.to, hia in agonised appeal. One 
man watching #hem:conld. find.it in hia heart. 
to slay. Ladislas. for. having. dimmed that 
sweet and tender beauty. 

“Pray do not make a scene, And for your 
own sake, if not. for. mine, be more cironm- 
Bpect in your.conduek.’” 

Then he turns. with.a smile. to.a lady friend, 
who engages, him-in conversation, whilat Iris 
sits white and faint. beside him. 

A strange numbness is.creeping, over her, 
she seems dying to. all pars 24 and. in, the. 
vain hope of conaiveting her. indisposition she 
rises, blindly feeling her, way to a small 
adjoining room quite, deserted naw. 

only she. can, he quicéa little while! If 
she may only rest her aching head, and nerve 
her heart to bear her triala! The poor child! 
the poor child. 1. 

She reaches the apartment, bnt,. making, 
one vain effori.to, gain a conch, falls senseless 
to the floor;.and: so for awhile forgets her 
— 

me time after a young man enters, and 
glancing hurriedly ronnd, sees the slender, 
Prostrate form, the outspread arms, and witht 

heart fall of an in ble ache, a wild, 
despairing love, he y lifts her, and places 
her upon a couch. But he does not attempt 
bi kiss the white, cold face, or caress the stray- 

@ masses of hair, She is sacred to him 








nowand always; so, with one: last; yearning 
look; he leaves her to seek her husband: 

“ Mr. Ladislas,” he says, coldly; “ will you 
go to your wife in the adjoining'room, please? 
Lam afraidshe is very ill”’ And, waiting for 
no'response, he mingles: with the gay throng, 

Ladislas: hurries to Iris, and to cay he’ is 
alarmed is ‘but ‘faintly to describe his state of 


mind 

He tries to:restore her by loving words and 
wild caresses, and; failing, begs the assistance 
of the pretty: hostess, 

There-is a. great commotion, Everybody is 
asxious to: do something; and'when at last 
the beautiful, pathetic eyes:open; it: isupon a 
small crowd of kindby faces: 

With a shiver she drags herself ercct:. 

“T amvery ‘sorry,’ shosay 9; a ically; 
“Thave given you so much trouble; I never 
did such a thing before.” 

Andthem she taurne with a look of entreaty 
to:her husband; 

‘“You would like to: go home?’ be asks, 
gently. 

‘““If:youplease.” 

He wreps her cloak warmly’about her, and 
carries her downstairs like a child; and, 
bidding Madam: not: to: curtail her pleasure; 
enters the carriage placed at: their disposal. 

Alam isdull-of:remorse-and contrition; and 
sits holding: his poor, young wife's hand-in-hias, 
praying her-forgiveness:for-his.suspicionsvand 
injustices \ 

She-is: very ready to accord it; she has no 
harsh words for him; she only begs he wilkbe 
kind-to-her, that he will trust her, and sobz a 
little for sheer weariness, 

He» ia ready to: promise anything; away 
from:Madam’s:malign influence Iris thinks it 
would not be: hard-todive with him, bat she 
dare not suggest any alteration in their mode 
of life, knowing,only|too well in. what.spirit 
it. would be.met, 

He carries: her to: her. rcom, although she 
declares herself capable of walking, and: hav- 
i ini to.hex comfort; sits, beside her, 


ing, ministered 
talking as in the early days of theix marriage, 
until. the poor tefnl for this sunshine 


after rain, lifts her.face to.be kissed, saying,— 

‘How. prond L am.of, you when you.are 

And-he laughs a.trifle uneasily. atthe. naive 
mire dazling! darling!” he 

“My i my ing Bays, 
catching her-close.. ‘‘ I love: you better. than 
anything else. the.werld contains; but.I never 
ought to have-merried. you; I,a man in my 
prime, you a simple child; whoreheart was a 
closed book... I. have-been-velfish—I.am_ often 
unjuat—bat bear with. me- for. my, love's 
sake.” 

** You have always been: most generous to 
meand mine,’ she adds, gently. “‘ We all have 
reason to bless.you; bat,your jealousy,iacrnel 
as the grave.” . 

“T donot want gratitude. or thanks; Iris, 
can’t you love me?” 

‘*T do love you indeed,” with.a.littls. weary 
grate j ye me ars ean y vest ee 

@ pain.and grief to her, ‘‘ and perhaps— 
perbaps,” blushing deeply, and ‘hiding. her 
face fro “Teshall Jove. you. more when 
baby comes.” 

And with this hope. he bas.;to be context. 
To-nighé Iris is, t happy, and. Alan 
declares himself bleat above sil, men; bat 
alas! alas! for all his good resolves, all. his 
better instincts! In the morning Madam 
arouses all” his. worst’ passions; all bis foul 
guspicions by her hints‘and open-acansations. 

“ Does it not seem strange to you, Alan, that 
your wife shontd’have gone into another room 
immediately after dismissing Mr. Marsden ?” 

“No; Iris was faint; and thought the cool 
and quiet would restore her.” 

“Tam glad you are satisfied with such an 
explanation |’ scornfally. 

“ What do youmean?” he demands, almost 


arias your wife and Mr Mar:dén met 
theret I think probably he was vidlently 
reproachful 


, and she, overcome by~ her love for 


him and her remorse; fainted. It is strange 
he'should have‘been the one to bring the news’ 
of her indisposition, My dear Alan, you are 
most obtuse!” 

She knows too well how to sow the seeds'of 
dissension! She understands every turn of hie 
character, and plays skilfully upon him. 

It is‘with a gloomy face he meets Iris, with 
unloving words, and base’suspicions, and the 
(peor child droops under'such treatment. Ill, 
sonheppy, suspected, alone, heart and courage 
alike fail her, she ceases to resist or resent, 
and An. the: days slip’by grows paler and 
wea 


Afthe close of Jane they leave town and’ go 
down to Ladislas, where Iris reminds her 
~o gage of his promise-to let Claire come to 
ner, 

But he is in) an; ungracious mood, and 
utterly refuces to allow a meeting between 
them, reminding Iris of that unlucky letter 
which has been'the cause of eo much woe. 

She makes no further appeal, buat daily 
dréops and fades, and to his jaundiced mind 
this is proof that she is sighing for news of 
Amthony’ Marsden, pining for him. 

So July passes, and Iris has now ceased to 
hope for any good thing; there are worse ways 
of breaking’a ‘woman's heart than beating her, 
i this she-has found to her own most’bitter 
cost. 

There:comes a day in early Augyst when she 
isso t ill that even Madamsays the 
déetor’shonid be called in, and Iris hearing, 
laughs wildly. 

“He will come’ too late,’ she cries, deliri- 
0 “Tn ! I’m~ dying! and’ you 
havekilléd me-between-you.” 

Tn her délitiam the utters her first and last 
reproach, and when Madam attemptato calor 
pet wrests herself from her with strange 

lorce. 

‘No, no! do not you touch me !'’ she cries. 
‘‘Yorhurtme! Youhurt me! Why doyou 
looktat meso strangely? I havedone you no 
wrong,”’ 

Laditlas-carries her upstairs, and presently. 
the doctor, a‘gravefaced, kindly-1 man; 
arrives. He shakes his head over the patient. 

** Tt°will go hard with her,’’ he says, ‘‘ very 
hard ; shte-seems to’ have. endtred. some. long: 
mentabetrain; and she is-only a child!” 

Only’‘achild! the words ring in Alan's ears 
as he sits beside her, listening to her ravings, 
learning for the first time how much she-hae 
soffered; and through all her delirium not one 
word does she speak of Anthony: ‘Surely 
hencefortl¥ Ladislas miey confide in- her-pprity 
and truth. At night Dr, Margrave calls 
again, 

ie You-had‘hest telegraph for her friends,” 
he says, gravely. ‘She is.dangerously ill, I 
shall not‘lexve the Hall to-night.” 

How: he- spends the night’ Ladislas cannot 
tel! Madam offers him comfort, but he turus 
fiercely upon her, reminding her of the poor 
wife’a words, ‘you have killed. me between 
you,” and shé-shrinke from him in fear. 

Every’ harsh: word, every cruel suspicion, 
every wrathtnl look; rise to his memory now, 
an army of avengers; and all his heart fails 
when he thinks what life without Iria willbe, 

Ih the dead of the-night as he paces up and 
down the long corridor he hears a faint wasl- 
ingory; which thrills through all his:being, 
and catching hia breath he listens fora repe~ 
tition. Bat-all‘is quiet, save for the low 
murmur of voices, and he must bear his sus- 
pense as best he may. After what seems to 
him an eternity; the door—her door—opens, 
and ‘A nurse comes out and beckons him to join 
her, 
“ Well?” he-can frame no other word; and 
the woman understands. 

“ Itis a fine son, sir; but your lady is very, 
very ill; quiet now, thank Heaven! but we 
ate afraid she is sinking fast! You may go 
in if you. will promise to be quiet, but she will 
not know-you,” ; 

He creeps-into the room like a culprit; he 
has ao eyes for the tiny red morsel of 





humanity, only for the white unconscious 
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face upon the pillows with closed lids which 
haps will never lifé again, and falliog on 
is knees, he prays wildly in his stricken soul 
that she may be spared to him, vowing that 
all his life shall be spent in the endeavour to 
make hers glad; that never an an word 
or harsh look shall shadow her face, that all 
the shamefal sorrowfal past shall be buried 
beyond all power of resurrection. 

Alas, alas! for the resolves made in such 
hours of anguish! How few, how pitiably 
few ! remain steadfast. 

Early in the morning Claire and Mr, 
Vyvyan arrive; Iris is still living although 
life is so feeble in her it seems each breath 
znust be her last. 





CHAPTER VII. 


‘Ty less than two days Claire has mastered 
the situation. Long suspicious of the true 
state of affairs, she ia now constantly on 
the alert to discover all that has brought Iris 
te this pass, 

The servants are one and all unanimous in 
condemning Madam and Ladislas; though, 
indeed the former comes in for the greatest 
share of ignominy, and Ladislas himself is so 
repentant that he voluntarily confessess as 
ya $3 pared for the h 

C) rdly pre or # earty scorn 
with which Claire receives his po 5 ds or 
the emphatic condemnation of his mother 
and himself into which she launches. 

The rector’s children have a wholesome 
hatred of ungenerous conduct, a thoroughly 
English contempt for the character of a spy, 
and from the hour when Claire learns the 
truth she treats her brother-in-law with a 
lofty disdain, vastly amusing to any other 
than himself. 

For three days Iris lay between life and 
death, and for the time Madam is subdued; 
but when she learns that some faint hopes 
are entertained of her recovery, that she is 
now conscious and able to speak in a whisper, 
she demands entrance to her room. 

Naturally the nurse refuses this, being 
authorised by the doctor to do 89, and Madam 
is farious. She insists upon visiting her 
daughter-in-law, and in conveying her grand- 
son to her own apartments, in despair the 
nurse goes to Claire. 

‘Miss Vyvyan,” she says, ‘“‘ Madam is 
unmanageable, I am afraid she will force 
an entrance to Mrs, Ladislas’ room.” 

Claire’s beautifal face darkens, her violet 
eyes flash, 

“We shall see,” she says. “Stay here 
whilst I interview Madam,” and she goes 
out, closing the door quietly behind her. 

She finds the old lady pacing wrathfally up 
and down her own apartment, and without 
any preface demands what it is Madam 
desires, 

“To see my son's wife and child. It is 
my right, and no one shall rob me of it.” 

‘** Madam, you have forfeited all such rights, 
and all claim to affection or consideration. 
Acting upon Dr. Margrave's advice I refase 
you admission!" 

You!" cries Madam. “You! Since 
when have you become a power in the house ? 
It is a new experience for & pauper to dispute 
my will!” ’ 

The blood rushes to Claire's face, but she 
keeps her temper admirably. 

“I will not retort as I might, because your 
age wins for you that respect you have 
otherwise lost. I can only repeat that you 
shall not any longer make my sister’s life a 
barden to her, or endanger it again by your 
malice or foul accusations.” 

In all her life Madam has never been so 
defied, so condemned ; her heart is black with 
hate of this golden-haired girl, with the frank 
face and defiant eyes: 

** Oat of my way, girl!” she says, threaten- 
ingly. ‘‘Iam not used to rebellion. I will 
capers to my son,” and she attempts to pass 

er. 








** By all means,” Claire answers, adroitly 
— her exit. ‘I will send for him,” 
and ringing the bell she waits composedly for 
the arrival of a servant, 

** Please request Mr. Ladislas to join us at 
once,” is the order she gives, and whilst they 
wait his coming, the two women confront 
each other, each resolute, each beautiful, 
haughty face instinct with scorn and anger. 

One glance at them standing so opposed 
warns Ladislas to expect a storm. 

“What is it you want?” he asks, wearily. 

“T wish to visit your wife, and am inso- 
lently forbidden to do so. I request such an 
edict shall be put aside at once, and that this 
girl leaves the house to-day. 

Claire waits patiently for Madam to end, 
then she speaks, in a low, distinct tone. 

‘Mr, Ladislas, I cannot believe you will 
array yourself against those who have your 
wife’s interests at heart, or that you will 
wilfally and knowingly do violence to her 
feelings, thereby sacrificing the life which is 
not yet beyond danger. I need hardly say 
that Iris looks forward to a meeting with 
Mrs. Ladislas with the greatest dread.” 

Madam begins a violent rejoinder, bat 
Ladislas, now thoroughly aroused to a sense 
of Iris’s danger, breaks in, sternly,— 

‘* Mother, let is beas Claire wishes. She 
is her sister's best friend at such a time, and 
I give her full authority to admit or exclude 
visitors. You and Iris have never under- 
stood each other, and just now are best 
apart.” 

Madam's face is a study in its white wrath 
and humiliation. 

Once or twice she essays to speak, but 
cannot command her voice, and whilst she 
thus vainly straggles with her passion Ladislas 
and Claire escape. 

“Thank you,” the girl says, simply, as she 
reaches the sick room. ‘If you will be very 
quiet you may come in. But do not stay 
long.” 

And gratefal for such concession he follows 
her to the bedside. 

Day follows day, each bringing new strength 
to the young mother; and now that she is 
pronounced out of danger, Mr. Vyvyan returns 
home, sick and sore at heart for his favourite 
child’s fatare; but Claire remains behind, 
much to Madam’s chagrin. 

The girl stands dauntlessly between her and 
Iris, so careless of Madam’'s frowns, so indif- 
ferent to her anger, that finally she is cowed, 
and treats her with a frigid courtesy, to which 
Claire responds in like manner. 

These few weeks of convalescence are the 
happiest Iris has known since her honey- 
moon. 

Ladislas is so kind and thonghtfal. 

It is so good to have one of her dear ones 
about her, and her baby is a never-ending 
source of wonder and delight to her. 

But soon she is well enongh to go down- 
stairs, the mere ghost of herself at present, 
but daily gaining health and cheerfulness. 

Madam lets her severely alone, thanks to 
Claire, and the sisters spend some happy 
hours together, and although Ladislas woul 
not believe it, never once ia Anthony's name 
spoken between them, 

Having baby, Iris is now more resigned to 
her lot, and the affection for her husband, 
which had been in such danger of death, 
revives. 


He is the father of her child, and all her 
woman's nature yearns towards him. 

Now if only he can conquer the demon of 
jealousy, he may win her wholly to himself, 
may see the buds of affection open into the 
crimson blossoms of love. 

Bat, like Saul of old, the evil spirit pos- 
cesses him. It is not exorcised, but has only 
lain dormant awhile, and now wakes to keener 
life, to fiercer torture. 

And the objects of bis jealousy are Claire 
and hisown child. He hates to see the mother 
caressing her little Vyvyan, believing that 
whatever affection she had ever entertained 


Le 


for him is now wrested from him to be lavisheg 
on the child. 

Oh, the unhappy man! The unhappy, sel. 
tormenting soul! 

And although Madam is passionately fong 
of her grandchild, inordinately proud of him 
she fans this jealousy and resentment adroitly 
bent on widening the breach between Alan and 
his wife. 

So things go from bad to worse, and Claire 
finds herself treated with scant courtesy by 
her brother-in-law. In fact, it is made y 
evident to her that she has long outstayed her 
welcome, 

She is a girl of high spirit, but she endures 
all manner of indignities and petty insolenoces 
for Iris’ sake. 

The scenes between husband and wife are 
now, alas! too frequent, and each consequent 
estrangement of long duration; and Madam 
watches with triumphant, malevolent eyez, 

The child's reign is over (if, indeed, it ever 
began), and hers has come. More miserable 
than before, with all her pride aroused, all 
her dignity in arms, Iris bears herself with a 
cold composure foreign to her. 

Bat one day, after an unusually terrible 
scene, she goes trembling and white to 
Claire. 

‘My dear,’ she says, laying one slim hand 
upon the other's arm, ‘' my dear, I am going 
to ask you a strange thing. For my sake will 
you go away—at once? I am gratefal, oh! 
so gratefal to you for all your love, all your 

ess——” 

“ Bat you dare not keep me with you longer,” 
Claire interrupts, bluntly, and Iris bows her 
head miserably. 

‘‘Bat what will you do when I am gone?” 

“My darling! your presence makes my 
burden greater. Leave me! leave me!” 
wildly, ‘‘anddo not let the home friends 
guess my shame and humiliation. In some 
way I shall bear to live—in some way,” and 
she wrings her hands in an agony of pain. 

** Tris, come back home; do not stay in this 
dreadfal place. Come with me. We can 
surely provide for you and little Vyvyan.” 

“No; thisis my place. I am his wife, and 
no sin short of that anpardonable one can 
justify such a step. It is his very love for 
me that makes him cruel.” 

‘Then all I can say is: Heaven defend me 
from such love!" 

But neither Claire’s arguments nor en: 
treaties could change her resolve. 

The girl packs her few belongings, and 
announces her intention of returning to For- 
tiss the following day, which announcement 
is received by Madam and Ladislas with open 
satisfaction. ; 

‘‘8o0 you are weary of combating with 
me?” says the former, smilingly. : 

“No, Madam; I am going because it 
is my sister's wish.” 

So on the morrow she takes her leave, and 
the last picture her eyes look upon is Iris 
standing, white and still, in the hall, with 
Madam smiling maliciously over her head. — 

Under the excuse that Vyvyan’s nuree 1s 
too indulgent, Madam soon prevails upon ber 
son to discharge her, replacing her by & 
creature of her own. Her next pretence is that 
Iris is too inexperienced to euperintend the 
arrangements of the nursery, or indeed to 
understand the trifling illnesses natural to in- 
fancy. So, little by little, the young mother 
sees her baby wrested from her and has 10 
remedy. She never now complains; only 4 
times when she enters the nursery (on suffer- 
ance) and sees Madam nursing the child, she 
will stand looking into her eyes with co strange 
an expression that even that hard old woman 
shrinks and shivers. 

To Alan she is obedient, submissive, but 
now from daty only. He has at last succeeded in 
killing that trae affection he once pozsessed, 
and she has learned alas | to think shudderingly 
of him, to turn sick at heart when she hears 
his step or voice. 





It is now midwinter and things have gone 
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m bad to worse, until Iris longs for death, 
asthe plind Jong for light. * ; 

“They will be kind to my baby,” she thinks, 
ignd I am @ barden to them all,’” : 

Bat no thought of self.destruction ever 
enters her head, although indeed it were not 
wonderfal if trouble turned her brain. On 
g chilly December morning, she walks lonely 
and miserable in the spacious grounds, trying 
to see her duty clearly, praying wildly for 
help, when suddenly & man’s figure comes in 
icht, One glance tells her too truly it is 
Anthony, and it strength would allow, she 
would fly from him, but she stands white and 
dumb-li , waiting in an agony of dread for 
him to join her. “ 

As he hurries forward she sees his face 
is pained and ve, but 


her unresisting cold hands in his. 
« Mrs. Ladislas, I have come on a sad errand.” 
She tries to speak but fails, only he thinks her 


lips move in silent entreaty to him to break | 


the news quickly. 3 

“JT would not have come, believe me, but 
there was no other to send ; the girls could not 
leave home. Mrs. Ladislas—Iris—your father 
is very ill.” : 

She catches her breath sharply, and pants,— 

“ Go on.” 

“ Miriam begs you will go at once there is 





his eyes look ' 
the love and pity hedare not speak. He takes | 


t 


i 


’ cannot refuse. 


no time to lose ; she is in sore need of a com- | 


Iris, there is worse to tell !"’ 
“ What?" 


| 


' as he can understand) to despise and hate his 


“You poor child! you poor child! You . 


have now no father !”’ 


She snatches her hands from his with a ‘ heart aga 
Heaven!” and just a and suspicions into fiercer flame. 


wild shriek. ‘Oh 


moment he thinks she will fall, but in an ' 


instant she recovers herself, and turns towards 


’ is laid low with his forefathers. Once more the 
the house with swift feet, only to find her. | light is allowed to enter the great, shabby 


self confronted by her husband, whose face 


shows too well what construction he has placed | and the three sisters in their sombre garments 


apon this meeting. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


But she cannot think of such things now. ' and there is now noone toadvise them in their 
the good and | 


She only knows he is dead, 

tender, that her darlings are left alone in the 
cruel world. She runs to Ladislas. — 

, ae ! Alan! take me home, my father is 
ea ” 

He is staggered. Once he had loved Vyvyan 
Vyvyan, but his cursed suspicions have so 
warped his better nature that he is conscious 
of no grief for the dead, no pity for the living. 

‘Could no other messenger be found ? ’’ he 
says, coldly, 

None,” answers Anthony, with a wrathfal 
look, “ but having fulfilled my taskI will at 
once return,” 

“Stay, Mrs. Ladislas will need an escort," 
with a bitter sneer. 

‘But are you not coming with me? Oh, 
Alan, how can you be so hard?” 

He shakes off her hand. 

‘Iam not going. Mr. Marsden ia a snffi- 
ciently capable escort. Your things can be sent 
after you,” and without further speech he turns 
on his heel, leaving her alone with Anthony. 

_ Come,” she says in a shamed voice, “‘ there 
is no time to lose,” and they hu towards 
the house, he helping her in her headlong way. 
Madam is taking an airing, baby’s nurse is 
closeted with an old friend, and so, stealing up 
to the nursery Iris snatches up her boy, and 
Wrapping him up warmly, hurries downstairs 
jast as the dog-cart is broughs to the door. 

Tell your master I have taken baby with 
me,” she says, as Anthony lifts her up, and 
80 is driven away. 

chroughout the journey she remains quite 
‘vent, and Anthony neither can, nor dare 
offer her comfort ; his heart aches for her, so 
jonne, so unhappy, so misjudged, but never 

oF moment does he forget her wifehood or 
ro to set aside the barrier she has raised be. 

"Torte 

ortiss is reached at last, but no one meets 
them, and Anthony hurries her on to the 


| 


' 


Rectory, feeling thankful that they meet no 
one on their way, as he has relieved her of 
Vyvyan. 

As the rusty iron gates swing open a slight 
figure rushes forward, and a pair of arms 
clasp Iris close, whilst Miriam's voice cries 
wildly ,— 

“Ob, sister! sister! What shall we do 
without him?” 

The pale lips quiver, the sweet eyes are 
fall of dumb woe, but she gives no other sign 
of her paia. 

“ How was it?” she asks in a bushed tone, 
and Miriam controlling herself, answers,— 

“ He had been ailing a few days, but made 
light of it. Last night he went to bed earlier 
than usual saying he was tired, and in hia 
sleep he passed away.” 

Without further speech they enter the 
house, where Claire and the boys cling about 
her, sobbing wildly, and then at last Iris breaks 
utterly down. 

* . * * 7 

Anthony would leave Fortiss but Miriam 
passionately begs him to remain with them. 

“You are such a help to us now,’’ she says, 
and looking into the wan, agonized face he 


Iris has written Ladislas, imploring him to 
be present at the funeral, excusing her conduct 
in bringing away her child, adding,— 

“I could not leave him with one whose 
whole endeavour will be to train him (so soon 


mother,” 
No reply reaches her. Alan has steeled his 
nat her, and Madam fans his fury 


So the heavy days wear by, and the Rector 


rooms where his face shall be seen no more, 


sit together talking in hushed tones of the dark 
future before them. 

There being no longer any need of Anthony, 
he has thought it wisest and best to leave 
Fortiss directly the sad ceremony was over; 


extremity. 

Miriam is epeabion. 

“Claire has decided to become a nursery 
governess. As for me, I am fit fornothing but a 
working house keeper. Fancy # Vyvyan in such 
acapacity! Batnecessity hasnochoice. Oar 
little money must be devoted to educating the 
boys, poor dears! Oh! it will almost break 
my heart to leave home.” 

Tris bursts into tears. 

“I can do nothing, I who was so proud, 
believing I was to make yon all great and 
happy. Oh, my darlings! oh, my darlings, I 
am the most wretched of you all.” 


charged myself with the welfare of your 


brothers. [ am not a man to go from my 
word. Of course I suppose you and your 
sister will seek some employment suitable to 
your position?” 

“Our position!” sneers Claire, ‘we have 
none. Weare beggars!” 

* Your birth,” amends Ladislas, frowning 
slightly. ‘But the soanty income Mr, 
Vyvyan has left will not even educate the boys 
decently!" 

‘““We wili do the best we can,” Miriam 
answers firmly. ‘‘Wecan accept no farther 
benefits from the man who insults our sister 
by his foul suspicions, who slowly breaks her 
heart to gratify his familiar demon!" and 
nothing would prevail upon her to go from this 
decision, 

A most miserable evening is spent by all. 
Alan never addresses his wife, scarcely even 
looks at her, and she sits silent with com- 
pressed lips and stern young eyes. On rising 
to retire for the night, however, he turns his 
gaze on her a moment, saying,— 

‘You will be ready to start from here at 
9.30,” prepares to go. 

Bat she is too quick for him, and barring 
his way says,— 

‘Iam your wife, your property, your slave 
if you will, but unless you promise that my 
child shall no more be taken from me, I vow I 
will not return.” 

He laughs shortly. 

‘‘As you remark, you are my wife, I can 
compel your return, I can sven take your child 
from you if I choose! You would do well to 
remember that,” 

She falls back from him with a ory, which 
if he hears he does not heed, as he goes up the 
stairs. 

‘Oh, my heart! oh, my broken heart! ” 
sobs the poor child, as her sisters cling about 
her weeping. ‘‘ There is no help for me! I 
must go! I must go!” 

In the grey, wet morning she wishes them 
all good-bye, not knowing when she shall see 
them again, and starts on her sad journey. Lad- 
islas'speaks little, but courteously ; his jealous 
heart is even touched to pity at the sight of 
her miserable young face, but be cannot for- 
give her that she had allowed Anthony to be 
her escort to Fortiss, though indeed the blame 
of that rests upon his own shoulders. 

Nearer and nearer they draw to Ladislas, 
and then the young wife makes one final effort 
at reconciliation. 

‘* Alan,” she says, laying one hand upon 
his, ‘“‘ Alan, I am all alone in the world now, 
save for you. My father loved and trusted 
you, and was glad to believe I was safe and 
happy in your care. Let us try to begin a 
new life for our child's sake from to-day.” 





The day is closing in; already it is growing 
dark in the Rectory garden, and Claire, who is 
looking sadly out, is startled to see a man's 
figure approaching rapidly. The next moment 
she says, — 

‘Tris! Iris! itis Mr.. Ladislas! Oh, what 
shall we do?” 

In a moment the young wife’s tears are 
dried ; and she stands very pale and quiet 
clasping her baby close. 

Unwelcomed, unannounced, Ladislas enters, 
glancing quickly round, as if seeking another 
presence, and at the implied insult Iris flashes 
faintly. 

** You have come too late,” she says, coldly, 
‘all is over now.” 

He does not heed her words, or even her, as 
he turns to Miriam. 

‘** T have not much time to spare,” he says, 
in his most ungracious way. ‘‘ Early to morrow 
Mrs. Ladislas retarns with me to Ladislas, but 
I came to offer such assistance as I think neces- 
sary.”’ 

Miriam's eyes flashed. 

‘* You are kind, Mr. Ladislas, but in behalf 
of the family I decline any assistance. We will 
stand or fall alone!” 


“Do you honestly and pn | love me?” he 
demands, passionately, and her eyes fall 
' beneath his, 

| ‘Heaven forgiveme,no! You have killed 
my love; but in time—in time, oh, I hope, I 
pray, it may wake to life again.” 

But he flings the gentle hand aside with a 
violent oath. 

As she shrinks back from him, as her white 
| face, and wild, reproachfal eyes are lifted to 
him, even as a feeling of shame and remorse 
comes upon him, the train rocks from side 
to side; a carriage has left the line and now 
drags one after another with it, and before 
there is time for action or thought they are 
precipitated down a steep embankment ! 

Then arise deep groans and wild ories that 
seem to rend the very heavens, and drive the 
blood to the hearts of those who hear. The 
little station is barely a stone’s throw dis- 
tant, and is crowded with relatives of the 

assengers—for it ia market day at the neigh- 

ouring town. The Ladislas carriage is in 
waiting, Madam occupying it, faultlessly 
d , cruelly composed. 

The cries and 8 reach her where she 
sits, the sharp exclamations and unusual stir 
— her. 

he sends a footman to inquire what has 





An impatient gesture stays her words. 





“You are talking stupidly. Long ago I 


happened, It seems he will never return, but at 
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last he comes, and a glancaat his.face confirms 
her suspicions. 

“ A train has gone dawn the embankment,” 
he says, “ the train from Fortias!’’ . 

She does not shrick or ory, only her. face is 
terrible to see, . 

Heedless of euch remonstrance, such resist- 
ance, as those aboutyher dare make, she steps 
out feebly, shaking in. every limb, and makes 
her lonely way to the platform, only. to, find all 
ingress barred. 

Gold will not help hernow. All are deat 
alike to her entreaties and proffered bribes, 
In an agony. of fear she waits some news, 
some sign of her son; she has thought only 
for him. 

An ambulance bas been. hastily brought to 
the spot, and in it the wounded are laid gently, 
whilst the dead,.of which there are three, are 
carried into a long; low building to await recog- 
nition. 

At last, a woman runs to Madam, forgetting 
all fear of the great lady in this hour, 

‘¢ Madam, Mrs, Ladislas and the baby are 
quite safe, only alittle shaken.’ 

** My son! my son! what of him?’’ gasps 
ont the wretched woman, 

“Ob, Madam, bear up, you will need all 
your strength; Mr. Ladislas is dreadfally 
injured, the doctor says internally. He cannot. 
recover!” 

Madam shrieks ont wildly and falls forward 
senseless and white. 
* . * * 

Three weeks have come, and gone. and Alan 
Ladislas lingers in pain; the.doctora say he 


may live many months, but will never rise any. 


more from his bed, 


A helpless, crippled sufferer, ha, must.drag: 


out his remaining days, and lying there so 
infully. conscious of all, he thinks remorse- 
ully of bis young wife, remembering. how 
happy she had. been when first he had met her, 
how white and sad she has grown, he curses. 
his own bitter folly and mad wickedness... She 
never leaves him now, night or day. No one else 
ig allowed to minister to him, and ke knows 
that all his harshness, all the, wrong he did: 
her, is forgiven. 

Madam, a pitifdl shadow of her old haughty 
self, has knelt to the young wife,, wildly im, 
ploring her. not to shut her out from her 
‘*gon’s room, her dear son's,” praying her to 
have mercy upon an old woman, 

Tris raises her gently. 

**T’bear-no malice,” she says, quietly. ‘Go 
to him, he will be glad.” 

And fromthis hour; though they are. never 
friends, all'dispntes ara ended, and Iris takes 
her right fal position in the house, 

One day; when Alan has been unusually 
quiet, he motions her to bis side. 

“Tris,” he says, “tell me all the news. 
What are they doing at the Rectory ?”’ 

“ Claire is heppily situated as companion to 
a very old friend of papa’s, and angther 
friend has» come forward volunteering to 
supply pepa's places nntil Ted is old enough for 
ordination, He isa rich man, and will not 
touch: a penny of the stipend, so that the 
boys will scramble on very well; and 
Miriam——” 

The sweet voice falters, the young face 
shadows. 

“ What-ot Miriam?” 

** She will’ break her hearé at parting with 
all she-loves; my poor Miriam; and- she has 
been so accussomed to role that she will find 
it hard to-obey?’ 

“She must-come here; there is nothing to 
fear from’ me- now,” sadly, “and’ you are 
wearing yourself to a shadow waiting upon 
me. ge her you need her assistance and 
support.’ 

oto the girl’s great joy a home is provided 
for Miriam, and her loving presence is grateful 
indeed to»Trie, With all her old: gratitude 
and affection revived for her husband; she-is 
indeed’a ministering angel to him; and ore 
day, when the beautifal spring has come, he 
takes her hands in his and feebly draws her 
down, that he may kiss the tender face. 





; “Dear,” an SP your . trial, ia. nearly 
|over; you will soon be free—I‘am: glad now.it 
wer! ok d hl” inexp: 
“Oh, hush, dear Alan, hush!” Kes- 
sibly pained, but he on.calinly,— 
“‘ Dying eyes see clearly, sweet. wifa,, and I 
know I never could have made you happy., I 
was never worthy you. I have hurt you often. 
T shall hurt you no more, For. all my cruelty, 
for all my foul anepicions, I humbly and, fer- 
vently beg your oh Apres I have .made 
what atonement I could, as you will find when 
Iam gone, Be kind to my mother, She and 
I deserve no good from yon, but. yon .will not 
refuse your care and. tenderness ; ta, one..s0 
aged and lonely. And,if—if Anthony Marsden 
should return to you—after a decent. interval 
—and you feel that he can make your. happi- 
ness, remember I desired such a union, and 
that my blessing was upon it.” 
She. bends weeping over him.: 
‘Alan! my dear Alan! do not think. of 
these things now,” and kisses him, as in all 
her life before she has never before kissed 


him. 

That night he passed. quietly away, and his 
baby son reigns in hiss 
. * * * * 

Madam does not long survive him,,and; to 
Tris. is left the sole cara of the estate, the sale 
guardianship of her.cbild. 

A-most,generous jointure is bequeathed her, 
and with thrill of. gratiinda she feela that 
now nosharp sting of poverty. can_touch her 
dear ones, that she has not snffered and 
mourned .so long in vain. . 

time wears. by, Miriam; beaomes. the 
proud bride of Dr. Margrave, and Claire makes 
a brilliant marriage; bus thongh now a fi 
lady, she is still the same i i eC; 
tionate Claire, the adored. of: her - nd, & 
favourite with all. 

And the boys, generously, assisted.by, their 
sisters, look forward to a tima when. onge 
again they shall all meet and:.ba glad in the 
old Rectory. 

And when two years have passed. Anthony 
goes to Iria, 

“Dear,” he says, ‘‘I have waited long for 
you. I have loved you always. What. will 
you say to me?” 

“ Stay with me,” sha answers, shyly, ‘ and 
be a father to my boy.” 

So it comes about that thay are married; 
and, although in time other children bless 
their home, none is more dear than Vyvyan, 
the son of the man whose jealousy was 
“CRUEL AS THE Grave,” 


(THE END.] 








PACETL&:: 


—— 


‘“‘Nonz bat the brave deserve the fair.” 
And even the brave can’t live with some of 
’em, 

Tr was the woman who saw therfirst.anake, 
bué since then the men have sttended to that 
sort_of thing. 

Merritt: “If you keep, ony. Johnnie; you 
will soon. know :as..much, ag your,-teacber.’’ 
Little, Johnnie: “I'd know. aa .mneh, now. if 
Lhad;the book-before me-as:she hag.’’ 

Eceptic: ‘* Did you ever know two doctors 
to: agree?’ Medical: Student (after reflec. 
tion): “Y-e-8; once.” ‘ Where was: it?” 
‘Aya post mortem.” 

Dove to doctor: “ Anything serious: wrong 
with me, doctor?” Doctor; slowly: “ Your 
condition is serious, but not necessarily fatal. 
I have discovered evidences of a growth oi 
brains,’ 

‘“‘T nave sometimes thonght——” began Mr. 
Porridge, whereat. Miss Rashly. gave an ex- 
clamation of amazement, and then remarked 
apologetically: “It may. be. Of course } 
have no knowledge of what you may. have 


ee | 
ee 


‘* Pres in Clover” has.ceated. to be a crazo 
but the inventor of the puzzle. will -ba able io 
live in clover for, the remainder of. hia daye, 


Mrs. Wryxa: “Well, I declare! The 
weather: forecasts are: right -for-once at last;’ 
Mr. Winks: (looking: over» her shoulder); 
‘“-Humpht paper: ia a. week jold:” 

You wish to marry one of’ my danghters? 
The youngest will’ have £5000, the second: 
£10,000, andthe eldest.£15 000." * You don't 
happen to have one still older? * 

Iy writing an_account of, a ball, a reporter 


Sait.a& waltzing.” The compositor. put it j 
that she “ looked all feet.” ma ‘ ‘ 
A.rasnion. journal prints an article entitled 
“‘How Women; Lose.their.Hair.” We all knox 
how ® mran loges. his, haiz,. He; marries tho, 
wrong woman.. 

Easz-enp gentieman:at: his Westend mar- 
sion: ‘ Fadder, vy gaacve nodeanglo eize onr 
namesia leedle, like:dose rich: Irish:do?" Wise 
father: “Mine son, ve might anglo-eize. our 
names, bud, vat ve do;mit onr-nores ?"’ 
TELEPHONE: SUPERINTENDENT {Over the wire); 
‘s Hello there; you !- No swearing through the 
telephone.” Irate Subscriber: “I ain’t swear. 
ing through: the telephone ; I’m: swearing at 
2.” 

“Dim everything go pleasantt¥ at school to. 
day, John?’ ‘Yes, mother, bat some bad 
boys persuaded me to-play trnant2’ ‘Yon 
poe om cr - persuade 2 pec if 
t ad persu you, you would Nave gono 
of with them.” “ That's what I'did.” ; 
Otp Ricuretiow (desperately): ‘ Ifyou re. 
fase me, what, is there left for me to. do?” 
Sweet girl: “Well, I read the other day 
about a rich man who made. hia will in favour 
of the woman who refused him, and then 
went out and hung himeelf.’’ 

Guest: ** Who kept up that. terrific pound. 
ing on the piano last night?” ‘ Host: “It 
was next door.” Guest: ‘'A great annoy- 
ance, isn’t it?” Host: ‘1 shonid say that it 
is. I'd like to- play on- that piano for about 
an hour—with.a hoze.’’ 

Exrayt Terripiz: ‘should: think: you 
would. be dead*by: this time, Miss:Antumn.” 
Miss Autumn.(sorrified):::* Why, Johnny?” 
Bafant. Terrible: “ Nothin’, only max told 
Mrs. Kawler yesterday that you commenced 
to:dye Jong ago.” 

Mr Besrrizson: “ Would you like the-date 
putin-our engagement ring, my dear?” Miss 
Beryk: “ By all means; and’ then; if there's 
room, run in some: little motio; like * Any port 
in a storm,’ or ‘A bird in the hand,’’/or some- 
thing pretty like that.” 

Ovrcast: Please, mum, could’ yomhelp an 
unfortunate man who was,caugbt in an eleys- 
torandIaid up for six months?’ Oid Lady - 
** Poor man ! here's a dollar for you. How did 
you-happen to get-canght 7” Outcast (pucket- 
ing the dollar): “The police woz too quick fcr 
me, mum.” ' 

“Now,” said the bridegroom to. the bride, 
when they retarned from the honeymoon trip, 
‘Tet us bave a-clear understanding before. we 
settle down to, married life, Are. you the 
president or vice-president of thig. saciaty ?” 
““T want to be neither. president nor vice- 
president,” she answered, ‘‘I'will be content 
with a, suberdinate position.” ‘ What 19 
that?” “ Treasurer,” 

Tuey were sitting, at: the supper, table Isct 
night when the, husband .said.:. ‘‘ The: cena 
clerk waa in today, dear.. Hademanded. the 
age of each.of the family, and.I.was obliged 
to give him yours. It was thelaw. hejaid, 
“You did, you brute! Law? What.do ! 
care forlaw? Joba Henry, did gou, presume 
to tell that man my oge "she, demanded, 
indignantly. ‘ Yea,” John, Henry replied, 
diplomatically, ‘* I told him. you were, twenty- 
four.” Oh!” John Henry’s;.wife. sai 
beamingly, as the rustling of the wings of the 
dove of peace, were heard;in.the room, “I 





dene before I became acquainted with you.’’ 


suppose the law, has.to be respected.” 





said that.the belle of. the evening “ looked. a, 
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SOCIETY. 


Mn, GuapsToN& never drinks tea. except 


+ is specially made: for him by Mrs: 
a eanraage a friend of the Grand: Old 


an. 

OF mothers’ who wish their: infants’ 
organs of hearing to be small, delicate, and 
white, are advised to keep their babies’ heads 
covered and capped, as their grandmothers 
did before them. 

Iz is curious that in spite of her diminutive 
size and not high-bred a ey no. one-has 
more grace and dignity than, the Queen, and 
when she speaks, moves abeut, or smiles, 
one quite losed., consciousness of. the . fact 
that she is @ small and not good-looking old | 
lady. 

Society is unanimous in declaring’ that’ the 
eeason just over. has been one of the most 
brilliant and snecessful of. the present, cen: 
tury. Over five: hundred. entertainmenta,). 
have been. given. by.. the, élite in the. space. of 
three monthe’ and-all-were: well attended. 

Tae Emperor Willitm was, I hear, specially: 
pleased with the performances of the Artillery 
and Volunteers at. Aldershot, and’ certainty 
nothing amused ‘him so, much. as the. fall. of. 
the unlucky German Admiral, whom he shook! 
warmly bythe hand. and. reassared, with the 
words, “ I honour*your dismounting to greet 
me,” 

PresipeNT Cagnot. is a good carpenter, and 
can handle.the plane.and: the sasv,as skilfally,. 
as the average: journeyman—a faot- of. which 4 
he is not @ little proud. His father, though’ 
a tich man; itsisted upon all his sone-learn- 
ing a trade, 

Tx Queen has lately ordered to be: bound: 
in @ handseme. volume, about_one» inch. in 
thickness, all the:Christmas: and» New: Year. 
cards sent to: hers during the last’ few 
years by her immediate relatives.. In .cases. 
where they bear writing, such.as ‘‘To my 
dear grandmamma,’’ the. binder. haa. been 
specially: ordered: to: mount: them. in: sucha 
manner as to permif of the inscription: being} 
seen. 


Tue time, is: not, far. distant, when, lawn. 
tennis will be superseded, by lawn bagatelle. 
This is less exhausting than tennis, bus by no 
means'less interesting, being, in fact;, much 
the same as indoor baga Tt. will.be a 
welcome change: to: see our girls recreating: 
themselves without becoming hopelessly’ dis- 
hevelled, overheated; and unattractive. 

No German cavalry-regiment. ofthe Guarda 

bas ever had a foreign honorary-colonel: until: 
Queen Victoria -wag so nominated; and’ the 
news hag created: some surprise at. Berlin, 
The Queen: oaght to. be. flattered. .by learning, 
that her new regimens-expressed the liveliest: 
satisfaction,, and. imm winvited« the 
English Embagsy steff-to dinner. 
_ Our Qaeen,, who takes. a, womanly, interest 
in the Lilliputian: wardrobes of “her- baby 
relatives, has extended that interest to the 
baby King of Spain, for,. whom. sbie ia, heying. 
his firet sailor suit made, a: dainty: little: kilt 
- blouse of white silk Irish poplin, with 
poder 3 = oe ane =. ag 
italovelyIrish point lace. Ha 
& dress for his baby Majesty to build one 
castles or make mud pies in, ag even Royal 
babies love to'do, 

Tae Emperor of Germany is rapidly in- 
creasing in. weight, and.is already qnite,as 

eavy &. man as waa his father-in his mature 
ee Headlong rider as he is, his seat on 
porseback is the reverse of good, being very 
ry and bucketing—the sort of seat that 

~ old school of riding-masters used to 
Ovjargate as a “washball’’ seat. There 
pease _be much amiss with his left 

— — oe his-reins- in his left 

’ ’ ui. employiag. the right 
d, can pall his horse ay 4 ate od 


at 





from a gallop, 


STATISTICS. 


Tene are 44 millions of children in: ele- 
mentary schools in Great Britain. 

THE proportion of men to women in the 
prisons of Englandis as_five to one, 

Lonpon consumes 10,000.tons.of ice. daily 
during its very brief. hot.season, 

Tne-average rainfall, over the whole earth; 
is said to be about five feet, 

Tine are over 800,000 more widows than 
widowers in England. In France for. every 
100 widowers there are 194 widows. 

Tue letters of the-alpbabet, it appears, can. 
be transposed 620,448,401 733,239 439,360,000 
times, 

Tue amount of: work that a man is capable, 
of, doing in a.day is estimated to equal a force 
whieh,, if properly applied, would, raise. the 
weight of his body a mile, 

Iris said‘that:all.the people now. living. in 
the world; or about .1,400,000,000, could find 
standing room within the limits of a field ten 
miles square, and by the aid of a telephone 
could be addressed by a single speaker. 





GEMS. 


Tue force..of characteris cumulative. All 
the foregone days-of. virtue work their. health 
into this. 

Ipuennss is the hot-bed of temptation, the 
oradle of disease,the waster of-time, the canker- 
worm of felicity. 

He that -walketh with: wise. men, shall be 
wise; but a companion of fools: shail “be 
destroyed. 

Wenz the sun of prosperity always to shine 
on us we should soon forget our Father's house 
—our heritage.above. 

Tux firet ingredient in conversation is trath, 
the next good sense, the third’ good' humonr, 
and the fourth wit. 

Try to frequent the company of your betters, 
in books. and in life.. That is the most whole- 
some society. 

I rarnx it must somewhere: be written that 
the virtues of mothers shall; occasionally,.be 
visited on theirichildron; ag well..as the. sins 
of fathers. 

Aruzists put on a false courage and alacrity 
inthe midst of their darkness and apprehen- 
sions; like: children, who,. when: they fear. to 
go-in'the dark, will-sing for: fear, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tur flavovr, of fresh-laid eggs is destroyed: 
by placing: them nedr lard, cheese, fish or 
other articles from which any odour arises. 

Icecream Witnovur Eccs.—Scald two quarts 
of:milk, wet four tablespoonfuls of cornflour 
with cold milk, put:into the ecalding milk with 
four cops of. sugar, and beil until the taste of 
the cornflour is gone; when quite: cold add 
one quart of thick cream. beaten stiff, 
Flavour. with vanilla, rose, or chocolate, and 
freeze. 


A Goop Oixr.—Take a quarter of a pound)! pa 


of, butter, and. the. same quantity. of eugar, 
three eggs, ten. ounces. of flour, half a pound 
of currants; a quarter of a pound of sultanas, 
two ounces of mixed:candied. peel, and:a pinch 
of baking powder, Mix-the butter and sugar 
to a cream with the ae then add Then et 
and) eggs alternately by degrees, afterw. 
the: fruit, and lastly the baking powder. 
Sprinkle a few chopped almonds over the 
top-of the cake, and. slowly for an hour 


and a half in a moderate oven, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Emperor of.China-has: ten. men whose 
sole duty it is to carry his umbrella, 

Every scrap of iron, wood, and paint work 
within reach of the hand upon the Biffel 
Tower is already completely. covered: with 
pencil names and dates, 

An eminent English surgeon says that » 
kiss. on. the. lips ought. to: be. felt for. at least 
twenty minutes afterwards, and that kissing 
produces: & sensation. which: the. syatem 
requires to keep it in a healthy state. 

Tue duck is to: China whatthe codfish is to 
the rest of the world. They eat duck raw, 
boiled} friéd; baked, and cooked every~ other 
way; and they worry over the duck crop the 
same-as we do over wheat. 

A Cuicaco reporter claims to have discovered. 
&@ man who; makes shoes:from human. skin, 
and a pair is: being ced for the-enter- 
prising newsgatherer. The shoemaker-says it 
is easy to:get the skins; but hard to:find any: 
body to tan them: 

Tuerx is a.curious description of a State din- 
ner extant, which-was presided over, by Queen 


Elizabeth. It praises her highly, especially - 


her deportment at table, mentioning:that, she 
put so litthe grease on her: fingers; and: zept 
her face passably clean. 

THe state of Moresnet, which is a piece of 
land some four sqnate miles in extent, between 
Belgium and Germany; has. an army. consist«. 
ing of..one.man only... He; is..fialdymarshal, 
colonel, major, captain; andadlk themon. com. 
missioned officera rolled into one, He'has 
field-days, reviews, and drill all to himself. 
In addition to being the army; he is also the 
local police force.. 

At the Hotel Bernina, in Samoden;,s,suc- 
cessful: attempt. has been. made to,cook beef- 
steaks: by electricity: The -powerful electrio 
currents which' serve for lighting the: building 
were focussed in a framework of spiral wires, 
which immediately became incandescent; A 
beefateak. cooked -on this new. fashioned prin- 
ciple was pronounced excellent, The .experi- 
ments are; to ba continued. 

Hor weather; like: most other: good things, 
has ite drawbacks, and it seems that sun- 
stroke is by no means the only danger to be 
apprehended from a blazing sun and a: bigh 
thermometer. Two railway accidents — 
neither of them, fortunately, attended. with 
serious consequences—occurred. recently near 
London, and: both were attributed to the 
expansion of the rails by the heat of the 
weather, 

In the Workmen's Exhibition-at Paris, the 
most-remarkable. exhibit. isa, badstead which 
can: be«taken: down: and. :put-up-again in the 
short space of half'a minute. But: thisisnot 
ali. By wcurious-combination-of springs, the 
bed:'can; be instantaneously earrounded® with 
curéains, a,washatand wheeled inside, and the 
occupant go through hiaror. her toiletic. with- 
out.being seen, By.another.spriog,,the bed is 
turned: into:a canopy suited for-invalids, who 
haye no need to stir to: perform the trane- 
formation., In shoré, the bed is the perfection 
of ease and: comfort, and requires, no. servant 
to, work. it, 

Tue “wild: Irish’’ girls.have,,it is stated, 
the most beautifal hands. English girls have. 
too. fleshy and. plump.hands. The hands of 
the American girls are long and narrow. The 
fingers of, the German girls are too shor’ and 
Ime too broad. Next to,the,Trish girls, the 
daughters of Poland ‘deserve the paim:so. far 
as the beauty of the hand is concerned, The 
hands of. the French, Italian,,and Spanish 
girls may be- called: indifferent,.though, there. 
are more beautifal hands.to ba,seenin France 
and: Italy: than in Spain, The: Parisiennes, 
bestow a great deal of pains om their hande, 
and, the consequence, is that.suyerficial and 
inexperienced. observers will believe that.they 
have finer hands than the women of any other 
part of France or any, country. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 


Trewe.—Parthenia is Greek and signifies virgin. 

Sanpy.—A man is his own master at twenty-one. 

Saciy.—Seventeen is too young. 

Desperate Amy.—See answer to ‘‘ Puss.” 

Po.tty.—Exercise will increase the sizs of your arms, 
and cause them to appear fieshier. 

AnticrpaTion.—It would be better for you to apply at 
the shipping office, where you will get all information. 

Aw Arvent REApER.—It will go off as you mix with 
the world. 

Scamre.—Do not try any such experiment; you will 
regret it if you do. 

Fam A.ioe.—There is 10 obligation in the matter, 
but no lady would think of keeping them. 

8. B. T.—We regret that we can give you no more in- 
a than is contained in the paragraph you 


UnsvccessFut Amre.—Ifa feed of bran or meal, 
moistened with vinegar, is given to hens they will eat 


no more eggs. 


Lapy Bratrice.—You had better write to the P. & O. 


Steamship Co., 122, — Street, E.C. You will 
get every particular there 


Mrevas —Let your on halr alone. If you dye it 
harmonize with your complexion. 


Vivran.—Business addresses are never given in these 


columns. Your grammar is deficient, though your spell- 


ing and writing are good. 
M. H.—It is not a lady's place to seek the acquaint- 
gentlemen. When a man desires to 


Constant Reaper.—It is highly dangerous to remove 
should never be done without first consulting 


sc it cannot be taken off. 


Marspen —Editorial secrets -— Pe raeg divulged, and 
her it is a lady or 
gentleman who answers letters in the Corre- 


a odents’ Columns. 


InvaLip —Milk is not a pry it is a liquid food, 


and though it quenches thirst at the moment, it makes 
it more intense after it has been some time in the 
stomach, and its digestion has commenced. 


AmaTevr.—You do not require a license to take your 


friends’ photographs, but you must obtain a photo- 


grapher’s Pomerat to copy the pictures he has made of 
public men and women. 


Doris —Liquid rouge or any other is oe to the 


complexion. Rub your cheeks if you wish them to look 
red, but do not put anything but a little French chalk 


on your nose if you would have a good skin. 
A Reaper.—To prevent your hair from getting harsh 


and ary, and to promote its growth, keep it clean and 
wash f 


frequently with water in which there is a drop 
or two of ammonia. 


Bertua.—The visiting card is turned down at the 
fcate that more than one member of the 
same family living together are = i Leave 
tors or married lad 


9 At ee —1lA pad - generally of 
slow A LA 0 an and bay rum. 2. Ho 


remedy. Perhaps the te party Yolerod toe wa wuitiog for 


Sect 


J. D.—The nee not originate with = 
as is the but was ey - 
Seatansula in Babee Be Slat wa 


ims’ 
in America in 1785 ; prior to — the English uel had 
been in use in the United Sta‘ 


F. H. oath eaeytiae tele aie eS ca 
gently prossed, to the tip of your tongue. f fron ft 
gently P thee th gue. 
will be Sameer warmer than the tongue, w 
small end is as distinctly cold. If the egg is not ‘rok 
both ends are cold on account of its losing its vitality. 

Dick.—An en ent ring may be plain or of} e 
elaherai ate workmanshi eee Aocora - bag the —_ of the 

arties interested. iamond, ru , or 
5 mn be held in high estimation by the the lady po 
it, if the circumstances of the donor warrant the 
bestowal of either. 


Fenevias.—If you av od a 
affection for him, marry him 


man, and feel a real 
and it is probable you 
arry for money, 


A 
es 
ar 
sf 
HW 
iis 
P 


Indeed, some sters 
earth, and the world would be miserable without them. 
H. M.—You fancy yourself very homely. That is a 
| ee ae. oe is to her 
teint to tC aoe It really di 

ot muc! ces. oes not 
‘matter to those who know us how we look, and a cheer- 
ful, homely face is often far more agreeable than a 
discon: ater. Lay pee Do - fail to remeuser i ¢ 
this, an your lips are smiling and your eyes brig 
you will never fail to win admirers. 





Trxa.—We cannot give you the information you wish. 

Epxa.—No gentleman would ask for his presents to 
be returned, and no lady would wish to keep them. 

Dottrvut Dora.—A girl so cireumstanced should take 
all the exercise she can. 

PR mo ny .—A marriage’ is legal, whatever the ring is 

made o' 

Caretess Carrtz.—l. Parafine in any shape will 
make the hair grow. 2 The writing would be good 
enough if not so careless. 

BrokEN eee) —The person you speak of cannot 
be a mat fete Sat one he is beneath your 


Topsy —Certainly ; the violin is a instrument 
in the hands of a clover lady ney ek ton, 
legible hand. 


Nemo.—The nutiibers you inquire for are in t and 
wilt be forwarded to you on receipt of ons sh’ and 
sevenpence. 


J. B.—Trim your eyelashes to make them long, and 
brush your eyebrows if you wish roams Se grow thick. 
Bushy eyebrows are not considered beautiful. 


L. L.—To prevent your hair from hati grey, wash 


it twice a week with clear, cold water, and put a little’ 


sweet oil on it occasionally. 


Anntz.—One way to get out of the habit of ie 
your nails is to wear gloves as y ege pe as pouthie or 
several weeks. Also to cover the ends of the fingers 
with bitter aloes. 

Jran.—Have nothing to do with any man whom you 
feel you cannot love and ; your parents will 
surely not wish to force you in' an uncongenial mar- 
riage, if-they see you cannot love the person they wish 
you to select. 


WHAT MATTERS IT? 
be 7m it, my curious friend, where lies 


ur and our land of rest? 
Whether tt be 
Oradea one Gok rid, God nowoth bet 
It offers safety from 


What matters whether er it be bi be high 0 or lew. 
It offers rest ; what more should mortals know ? 


Rest from the weariness of burdened days, 
Of bitter longings and evil hours, 


OI duties pat us darkened wa; 
And into e far beyond our powers, “a 

Ot dark senayh into secret sin, 

Of constant bour, earth's poor gauds to win, 


Of spirits deafened by the strife and din. 


It matters nothing as to when and where 
We find the haven and the welcome home : 
Let curious doubt —o place to trusting prayer, 
And no weak soul speculation roam. 
We seek for sealed-up secrets, hidden things ; 
Enough for us if, on eternal 
We roach the country of those better things. 


Vex not by hie O, aspiring man, 


But live thy days as earnest” workers must, 
Nor AA to thy God’s mysterious plan 
thee to a life of trust. 


tee a omevees, while countless ages roll, 
heart shall comprehend the whole, 
parted for thy thankful soul. 2% 


Marriep 1s Haste.—The is perfectly legal 
the colonel cannot un! aman, but he can refuse 
allow his wife to be lered on the strength of the 
regiment, and so prevent her from enjoying any of the 


privileges of a woman with leave. 

I. T. A O.—There is no meaning attached to horseshoe 
studs in . The horseshoe has been considered 
a lucky emblem from Wearing studs 


. + 

and ornaments of that a ee & 
liking for horses and sathers pertaining to 

Ipa we yy —A fair education is necessary ce a 
female clerk in the post-office, or indeed anywhere. 
Reading and writing are of course the prinel i lrendhes 
required, but much more is wanted sr onatl enable any youl 
woman to take a ‘good tion. Your writing 

we think, be hardly enough yet, 


Trewavas —The origin of the smoking aah obscured 
by cloudsof mystery. Its institution depen: ws Sgt | 

either on the fact that it ts deemed necessary to 
the hair from the odour of smoke, which, when stale, 
ceases to be fragrant, or on the circumstance that the 
greatest of all oe the Turks, are never without 
some covering for the head. 

ETIRLING, Sessa —Clans are said to have arisen in 
Scotland in the reign of King Malcolm IL, ahout 1008 
AD. ety “8 ps a body of men confederated. 


tobe apa ancestry or any other tie, and came 
piled in in Boland in the 17th century almost ex- 
Highlanders as divided from 


paren A edsainibale and by distinctive surnames. 


x. L.—The word presbyter is a Latin word signifying 
* an elder,” which —_ minyies ete con, Soa 
In church literature it means a person elected or ap- 
pointed to a certain office or ‘igeity tn the ch the 

tives of which vary in % 
t was introduced as early as the first century, when it 
hooume uanal_aed ineveabie for the old men af 
church to acquire an bree commensurate with 
thetr vears, their expe. their wisdom, and their 










Nan.—We never give private addresves, 
Torsy.—No. 

F. A. @.—The best way is to pluck them out as tig 
grow. 7 
Taree Ord Marps or Lea.—Rather serious ‘faces fo, 

young ladies, but that cany Wottie fiat of the cote 
Arxiovus InquirnER.—Tools used by a wor! 
trade are not lable to distraint. “as man in bis 


A Noventrry.—The stories are not published in book 


Hertiz.— Pocohontas is an Indian name, and signifies 
compassionate. 

Beauty.—It is impossible to answer your question, 
Chacun a son gout 


Eccentrictry.—Your mamma is right; your writing 
is hardly like a yonng lady's. 

Mapor.—You appear to have all the informati 
can give you on the subject, oo 

Ovr or Sorts.—A medical man would be the best 
person to ask. 

T.A. ws anew a at the bank itself aed the information 
you wan’ ou will certainly have some sort 
examination. ‘ed J 


T. O. L.—It is impossible to tell which firm you 
mean, there are so many, and in all probability each 
one would consider itself the most important. 


a KErrry.—The gentleman knows best whether 


he meant anything or not. A ot 
squeeze a lady's hand unless he ye mean something 
by it ; doubtless you understand each other. 
Lapy Vavasour.— of a ter in a photo- 
gre Fy = bs Seoul a adit ciainely cs Tew 
ability. At sixteen they wears not probably be 


Sora ipe cs vee otherwise of a person's com- 
is often dependent on the etate of is or be 
ealth. green the hye’ the constant use of the 
bath and plenty of fresh air exercise, 


Oxe rs Dovst —It is always more pleasant for 
husband and wife to hold the same religious opinions. 
Do nothing hastily ; perhaps the gentleman's views may 

" Brawe—Agervank sould rie and walt tobe mtn 
to when the lady enters the room. She will most likely 
be told to restume her seat if the lady has any thought of 
engaging her. 


Fuicaty Fros —1. You are decidedly = young to 
take such a step without the sanction and advice of 
your friends. 2. The writing is. good, but a little too 
much adorned with flourishes, 8. Glycerine is the best 


Tussy.—Do not try any 
excessive leanness is not nor interesting ; be 
content to remain as nature you, you will look 
Sathet ubaare toa Hf you tried to make yourself look 





Att Back Nomsers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 831, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Eightpence Also Vol. LIL., bound in cloth, 48. 6d. 
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